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Original. | It had required little effort for him to maintain under me, 
THE SPIRIT BRIDE. | therank that his ancestors enjoyed under my predecessors. 
— This indifference to elevation is mysterious and unusual. 
BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. T must Glin.” 
In the days of the glory of the great city of Bagdad, The Vizier hated Hamet. He had been chosen to fill 
the post he occupied, not for his wisdom in governing, 


after the wisdom and goodness of the renowned Haroun | 
al Raschid in the administration of the Caliphate, had 
extended its boundaries, confirmed its dominions, enriched | 


his prudence in advice—but rather that he made little 

account of his conscience in his master’s service. He 
its inhabitants, and embellished its confines with every | could be blind or keen-eyed, as might be; and he was 
decoration that art and taste, incited and sustained by || willing to bear on his shoulders the odium of manya foul 
wealth, are able to bestow, a Caliph succeeded to the || deed commanded by the Caliph. He hated Hamet, for 


He was || he knew that he had shut himself up in seclusion, be- 


government, by the name of Hafiz al Veshnib. 
in all things the contrary of Haroun, his illustrious pre- ! cause he was disgusted and vexed with the tyranny of 


decessor. He was rapacious, selfish, unjust and licentious; | Hafiz, his mneener. Therefore the suggestion of the 
by which | Caliph pleased him; and together they sought the abode 


; : Y 1] : 
that prince had made himself acquainted with the wants || of Hamet. 


of his people, and was thus enabled to deal justice more | 
signally and effectually. Like him he was accustomed at || hearty hospitalities. While they quaffed their sherbet 
sundry times, by night or by day, to assume a lowly garb, || out of golden cups, the Caliph surveyed with admiration 
and with the Vizier or some other high officer, to peram- | and surprise, the evidences of wealth and taste which 
bulate the city, entering by plausible pretexts into what- | were every where about him. Not all the splendor of 
ever dwelling had excited his curiosity. But he went|| the palace could impart so pleasing a sensation to the 
not, like Haroun, to seek out and protect oppressed virtue, | soul, as the elegance yet simplicity of the home of Hamet. 
to comfort the suffering, to strip the mask from hypocrisy, }| So the Caliph swelled with envy; and before scarce a 
to overthrow injustice, to humble the proud, to elevate || word had been spoken, he was the foe of his noble host. 
retiring humility; he sought rather to discover the || The Vizier saw the workings of his master’s countenance, 
oppressor, that he might share with him the spoils, and 1 and chuckled with delight. 

to gaze on the cheek of modest beauty, that he might | The Caliph questioned his free-hearted host respecting 
sacrifice it to his passion. his pursuits; and gathered from his unguarded replies, 





yet he was emulous of those habits of Haroun, 


Hamet received them courteously, and tendered his 


There lived at a distance from the palace, a wealthy that it was the conduct of the government that had 
induced him to resign the chances of preferment that 
were in his favor, and to seek for happiness in himself, 
and the comforts which his vast wealth could procure. 


citizen, whose life flowed calmly away. He was in early 
manhood, and his appearance was strikingly majestic. 
He was tall, and of remarkable symmetry of figure ; his 
countenance was wonderfully expressive—his eye black “ But I am well recompensed for my choice,” he con- 
and piercing, and his raven hair descended in flowing || tinued. “This dwelling was the dwelling of my sire, and 
locks over his shoulders. Wherever he went, the passers || of his sire before him. I love it for that it has thus been 
by stopped short in their progress to gaze upon him; yet || the home of my ancestors. The evidences of their taste 
he seldom appeared abroad. are around me, and render it sacred in my eyes. Here 

“ Selim,” said the Caliph one evening, to his Vizier, as, |} will I pass my life—comforts are here, the gatherings of 
habited like Dervishes, they passed along the street in|| years, which a life could neverreplace. I am humble— 
which the house of this youth was situated—“ who is the || I have no ambition to be great—I am happy.” His 
occupant of this exquisite mansion ? It is strange that it |) smile betrayed that he spoke the truth. 





has never before caught my eye. How tasteful are all 


The disguised rulers left him with protestations of 
its ornaments and arrangements! Pray answer, whose 


gratitude. But no sooner had they reached the street, 
than the spleen of the Caliph found vent; and with his 
characteristic cruelty, he gave full license to Selim, to- 
ruin the contented and unoffending Hamet. The com- 
mission was delightful tothe Vizier, and he set about it. 
Before many days, a tyrannical edict was passed, that 
robbed Hamet of some of his dearest enjoyments. Then 
it was declared to be necessary to cut a new street directly 
he glides smoothly down the stream of time.” through his premises. He saw his cherished home 
“Ig it so, my Selim,” cfied the Caliph—“ I must con- || ruthlessly levelled with the ground, and with a sigh, was 
verse with him, and fathom his motives for retirement. || forced to bid adieu to his hopes of peaceful happiness. 


. 


may it be?” 

‘It is the home of Hamet, the son of Alnarib, whose 
grandsire was an especial favorite of the great Haroun, 
and who was himself, as your highness knows, confided 


SS 


in by your uncle, of glorious memory. This Hamet, an 
only son, half secludes himself from the world, and in his 


paradise there—for indeed, it seems a paradise within— 
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THE SPIR 


Men that he had 


never seen nor heard of, came forward with false titles to 


But his sorrows did not end here. 
his wealth. His protestations and proofs were disregard- 
ed; and he was beggared. 
gations of dishonesty in the execution of the offices 
entrusted to them, were brought forward against his 
departed father and grandfather, and their memories were 
overwhelmed with infamy ! 

Hamet finally found a retreat from his sorrows and 
misfortunes, in a miserable abode in the suburbs of the 
city, where his degradation sheltered him from further 
pursuit; for his powerful enemies, exulting in his utter 
prostration, dismissed him from their memories. There 


he lived on the pittance that he had preserved from the 


wreck of all, and endeavored to find calmness in phi- 


iwsophy. 

One night, when three months had passed away, as he 
slept on his lowly pillow, visions that seemed to him but 
pleasant dreams, flitted across his mind. A countenance, 
too fair for earth—such as a Houri might wear in the 
regions of the blest, hovered over him—smiled sweetly 
upon him, and in silvery accents bidding him to hope, 
vanished away. When he awoke, he could not dismiss 
the blissful illusion from his thought. All day he dwelt 
upon it, and at night resigned himself to sleep, longing to 
sleep for ever, if but that face might gladden his repose. 
It came again!—again it bade him hope, and then it 
whispered, “ Hie to the fairy glen, on Tigris’ banks—I 
will be there. 
tone, the words, yet ling: red in his memory. How 


” When morning came and he arose, the 


weary were the hours of sunlight! Darkness was day to 
Hamet, for darkness brought those charming features, 
that beamed more brightly than the sun on him. It 


came at last, and again he slept. Once more, oh, Ma- 


homet, once more, those dark and lustrous, yet gentle 
eyes—those ruby lips—that glowing cheek—that heaven- 
jy smile were before him! Once more, too, that voice, 
like tinkling bells in its sweetness, whispered, “‘ Hie to 
the fairy glen on Tigris’ banks—TI will be there.” 


Were it but the vanity of a heated imagination, it 
would not harm him to seek the fairy glen; and he 
went. That glen was fair to the sight—a bright stream 
murmured through it, with sparkling waters—flowers in 
richest blazonry of hue, fringed its verdant banks; and 
the soft breathing of the breeze wafted perfumes to the 
senses. He paused by the side of the streamlet and 
gazed around him. Oh, was that vision false? No! no! 
There was it, in shadowy outline, hovering before him, 
and gracetully beckoning him to follow! Lamet clasped 
his hands in delight and obeyed. It led him up the glen, 
keeping ever by the bank of the rivulet, and turning at 
intervals to encourage him, until he had climbed a steep 
acclivity of rocks, down which the waters poured from 
ledge to ledge, lashing its tiny current into snowy foam; 
and stood beside a lake, by a scene of beauty too exquisite 
for sense. A thousand peaks, whose projecting crags 
gleamed with imbedded gems of richest lustre, lifted 
themselves upwards. The waters of the lake were clear 
as chrystal, and above its mirror-like surface, a radiant 


iris spanned from side to side. All was silence; but 


anon, low music stole softly upon him, pleasant yet 


To crown his misery, alle- | 


come. 


askance upon their unjust ruler, and whenever he went 





IT BRIDB. 


mournful; a thin mist rose slowly from the bosom of the 
waters, and shrouded by it as with a veil, appeared his 
charming vision. Flowers were wreathed in her flowing 
hair, and a light robe hung from her shoulder, down 
her graceful form. Hamet stood entranced in exstasy. 
“‘ Hamet,” said the vision, “ if thou wouldst have me 
stand beside thee palpable as well to touch as to sight, 
make thou this sign; and if there be no evil in thy soul, 
thech arm will fail not.’’ 

As she spoke she extended her hands, and performed 
a mystic sign. Hamet eagerly gazed, and without one 
misgiving of fear—for why should the pure heart fear ?— 
he repeated it after her. Upon the instant, that music 
swelled into bold and animated notes—a film came over 
the vision of Hamet—and when it passed away, there, 
kneeling at his side, clothed like a maiden of Bagdad, 
and looking up into his face with a tearful expression of 


ardent love, was the beautiful vision. 


Enraptured, he 
lifted her from her recumbent posture, clasped her to his 
heart; and while he did so, felt her’s beating against his 
own—and he pressed a passionate kiss upon her lips. 

‘“* Hamet,” said she, “I am a guardian spirit of the 
good. I have seen thy unbending virtue, and have loved 
thee. It is permitted to me to take this earthly frame, 
and dwell with thee and serve thee, so long as no evil 


If thou prizest me, oh, remember this ! 


stains thy soul. 
When thou dost hesitate between the right andthe wrong, 
then danger will assail me; andif thou fallest, I am lost 
to thee forever! Never again can I speak of this to thee; 
but shouldst thou pause in thy dalliance with vice, and 
find me on the brink of ruin, let virtue illume thy soul 
once more; make thouthe magic sign, and I shall be 


"0? 


thine again ! 

She ceased, and Hamet poured out his soul to her in 
gratitude and devotion. Together they returned to the 
city, to his lowly cottage. Hamet took immediate means 
for the solemnization of their marriage, and Selima was 
his wife ! 

The absorbing strength of her love for him, far trans- 
cending frail, earthly passion, may be easily imagined. 
A happy spirit, she had left her etherial home and assumed 
a mortal frame, to be perplexed with mortal ills, and to 
weep in mortal sorrow. She had done this, too, not to 
dwell in the glittering palace, but the humble cottage ; 
not to share the glory of a prince, which one so sweet, 
so beautiful might have done, but to pillow her head upon 
the breast of poverty and disappointment. But she 
cared not for all this. Her devotion cheered the priva- 
tions of poverty and dispelled disappointment’s gloom— 


and Hamet was contented in his bliss with her. 


Thus passed a year; and then the wicked Caliph 
desired to achieve an infamous design. A good man was 


to be ruined as Hamet had been ruined. But this new 


victim was wary and watchful, and not to be easily over- 


The people too had begun to look with eyes 


abroad, he felt that the fires of hate were spreading, and 
he dared not persecute another now, so openly as he had 
persecuted the unfortunate Hamet. There was need of 


a cunning brain, a ready wit, to film injustice with sophis- 


‘try, and deceive the argus eyes of prying foes. The 





THE 


Caliph consulted in careful secrecy, with that pander to 
No one could be 
At length the Caliph called | 
He started at the 


his wickedness, Selim, the Vizier. 
thought of for a long time. 
to mind the long-forgotten Hamet. 
thought, and named him to Selim, as one to serve their | 


purpose, could he be bribed to undertake the task. 


* #6 


“‘ Hasten, Selim,” said he; “ hasten and inquire if he | 
and if he can be found, let him be speedily |) 
Gold is 


potent with the poor, and my offer shall be unstinted. 


be vet alive; 


conveyed hither that I may treat with him. 


Go, at once!” 

It needed but little inquiry among the thousand spies 
of the government, to discover the home of Hamet; and 
immediately the Grand Vizier sent his trustiest confidant 
to summon him to the palace. Hamet was reclining on 
an ottoman of the meanest materials, and Selima was | 


sitting on a cushion at his feet, looking into his eyes, | 


clasping his hand, and soothing him by words of love, 


when the messenger entered. Hamet received his com- 


munication in wonder; but professed his readiness to 
obey—for, to hesitate at the Caliph’s command, had been 
speedy death; and imprinting a fervent kiss on Selima’s 
lips, he followed his guide to the palace. 

When the Caliph knew that they had come, he sent 
for the 


that he might inquire in what 
condition he had found Hamet, in order that he might 


messenger first, 


suit his offers to his fortunes. 


“‘T found him, your Highness,”’ said the messenger 


‘ steeped in poverty; but there was with him a creature, 
more beautiful than ever before greeted and dazzled my 
sight! Her hair is like virgin gold, her skin of pearly 
whiteness, and oh, her eyes are softly bright, and her 


smile of sweetness, such as illumes no other face among 


Bagdad’s faire st d vughters.”’ 


‘ 


These few words so fired the C 


up in an exstasy, and command 


aliph, that he sprung 
ing the Vizier to make 
to Hamet whatever, proposition might be necessary, and 


to detain him until his return, he donned a disguise, and 
hurried with the messenger to Hamet’s house. 

He reached the door, just as Selim, the Vizier, pro- 
pounded to Hamet the work that was desired of him; | 
and he gazed in rapture on Selima, and resolved that 
before the morrow she should be his, just as Hamet, bewil- 
dered by the munificence of the bribe that was offered to | 
him, hesitated to reject it. Poor Selima! She felt that 
evil was impending; but when Hamet came, with ab- 
stracted air, and, wrapt in himself, did not respond as he 
had been wont to her fond endearments, she could not | 
remind him of the fearful stake that would be the penalty 
of his lapse trom virtue ; her destiny and his forbade. But 
she more assiduously testified her love, and tried by tears, 
by smiles, by caresses, by protestations, to win him from } 
his abstraction—beguile him to look upon her, and thus i 
be recalled to himself again. It was in vain! 
When evening came, Hamet left Selima, to walk |! 
abroad and meditate. A palace to dwell in—coffers | 
swelling with gold—honors unnumbered—office, dignity 
and favor—all that could gratify ambition, taste, or desire, 
were within his grasp; would he but accomplish one 
end! And what was that? To plunge another in misery || 


SPIRIT 


las he had been plunged—and why not? 


| oppression of their master. 


BRIDE. 


After all, 
it was to swell but by one name alone, the huge catalogue 
of wo—it was but to heave a load from his own slioulders 
upon those of another. But the guilt! Alas, goodness, 
as he had learned from sad experience, was no guaranty 
against misfortune in this world—how was he sure that 
it would be smiled upon in the next? Thus he reasoned, and 
while he so reasoned, the minions of the Caliph, who had 
watched his absence, seized the shrieking Selima, covered 
by the darkness, and bore her to the palace. Hamet 
returned to his home—no Selima was there—it was an 
unusual circumstance ; but so wrapt was he in his mental 
struggle, that he scarcely noticed it. He satdown. The 
sight of his miserable furniture rendered more vivid the 
vision of greatness and wealth ; and then—just then, the 
Caliph was proffering to Selima, his hateful love; and 
she was calling in sweet, yet sorrowful tones of anguish 
on Hamet, her beloved, to save her! Alas, he was fal- 
tering in virtue, and she tottered on the brink of des- 


truction ! 

Hamet rose—he clenched his hands—he beat his fore 
It was but an effort to resolve to do what the 
That 


resolve was half made—he folded his robe about him, 


head. 


Caliph would have him do, and all would be over. 


and crossed the threshold with hesitating step, to seek 
the Vizier; and then, even then, Selima, alone with the 
Caliph and in his power, felt his grasp upon her to force 
her to his wishes—and her own strength wasting fast! 


But as he crossed his threshold to depart, and turned 


| habitually to bid farewell, and smile upon his wife—for 


else he never parted from her—it rushed to Hamet’s soul 
Where 


At once her warning flashed upon him! Cold 


that it was the dead of night, and she away! 
was she ? 
drops came out upon his forehead. ‘ Lost—lost!”’ he 
cried, and staggering back, fell at his length upon the 
floor. In the gush of horror, he forgot the magic sign 
that would restore her again; and as he lay there, fear- 
fully sighing from his overburdened bosom, Selima, as if 
new strength had been given to her, tore herself from the 
Caliph’s grasp, awed him by her lofty dignity and virtue, 
and he stood gazing in wonder upon her, not daring to 


molest her ! 


Hamet sprang after some moments, to his feet, resolved 
in despair, on self-destruction. But as he did so, he 
remembered with a shriek of joy the magic spell; and he 


hastily made the sign! As he had sprung, so had the 


Caliph rushed upon Selima, inspired by her charms to 


renewed effort; but when he would have clasped her, 


‘there was nothingness in his embrace, and Selima, pant- 


ing, was nestling, at home, in Hamet’s bosom. 


Hamet resolved that very night to revenge his injuries 
on the Caliph. He knew how the populace hated him; 
and, assembling them together, he spoke to them of the 
Maddened by his eloquence, 
they armed themselves and followed him tothe palace. The 
guards were stricken down in a moment—the Caliph and 
the Vizier were seized as they fled, pale and trembling. 
Hamet was placed upon the throne ;—and, omnipotent 
in virtue, ruled long and happily, blest in the love of his 
Spirit Bride! 
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Original. 
ANDREA DAL CASTAGNO. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


” exclaimed Andrea, throw- 


“T wiLt work no longer, 
ing down his pencil, “I will not be compelled to see 
every fool pointing out the difference between your figures 
and mine ; finish the picture yourself, Domenico, I will 
never touch it again !” 

“Nay, Andrea, this is injustice to yourself,” said 


Domenico; “ few but those who look with a painter’s eye 


could see the difference which to you seems so evident.” | 


“ Look,” replied the impetuous Andrea, and the livid 
hue of envy overspread his face as he spoke, “look at 
that group—they are figures of wax compared with the 
almost living, breathing forms, which grow beneath your 
pencil.” A benignant smile lit up the placid countenance 


of Domenico as he approached the side of the church | 


where Andrea was employed, and with his own pencil 
gave a few light touches to the face and hands of one of 


the figures. ‘‘See!’’ cried Andrea, “am I not right ? | 


here have I been laboring three days to give the coloring 
of life to that flesh, and you have done it in three minutes ; 
I will not be so disgraced—never will I touch pencil 
again until you teach me the secret of your art !” 
Nothing could be more’smilingly contrasted than were 
the faces of the two painters, as they stood together, | 
gazing at Andrea’s picture. The mild and saint-like 
countenance of Domenico, seemed the index of a mind 
too pure and gentle to have any communion with the 
dark spirit that betrayed itself in the sullen brow and 
heavy features of Andrea. But they were, in truth, warm 
friends, and though Domenico, with all a painter’s 
jealous love of fame, hesitated to betray the grand secret 
of his art, he yet longed to behold his beloved Andrea 
sharing the honors which were so lavishingly bestowed 
upon himself. The rapidly waning light warned them to’ 





'| life in unavailing regret, because I am possessed of a 
|) secret which to you is unknown ?” 
| “Call me not your friend,” exclaimed Andrea, impetu- 
ously, “I spurn the worthless name—a word from you 
| could give me fortune, and happiness and fame, yet you 
will not utter it !”’ 
“ Andrea,” replied Domenico, “ you well know what 
| a costly sacrifice you asks you well know that the sacri- 


! fice of life is nothing compared with the voluntary relin- 
|| quishment of never-dying farhe. Your own thirst for 
glory may teach you what that friend deserves, who 
unlocks to you the fountain of immortality, and gives you 
to drink of those waters which might be all his own; 
| but you shall be gratified—to-morrow you shall know all 
that art has taught Domenico.” 

“‘ To-morrow!” cried the impatient artist, “to-morrow ! 


j 


| and why not to-night? To-morrow you may think other- 
wise—may hesitate—”’ 


|| “ Andrea, did I ever fail in a promise ?”’ was the calm 
reply of Domenico. ‘“‘ What I have said shall be done ! 
| To-morrow when we resume our employment in the 
church, you shall know all.” 

Transported with joy, Andrea could scarcely restrain 
his impatience until morning. Rousing Domenico at 
early dawn, they repaired to the church of Santa Marie 
Nuova, which they had been employed to adorn with 
paintings, and there Domerico disclosed his secret. 
This was no other than the art of painting in oil. At that 
period painters usually laid on their colors by meanswf 
various glutinous substances, and this mode, while it 
rendered pictures extremely liable to injure from heat 
and damp, very much diminished the brilliancy of the 
coloring. The invention of painting in oil has been dis- 
puted by so many, that it would be difficult now to 
determine who is best entitled to the honor. The proba- 
bility is, that like many other inventions which were the 
offspring of necessity, it was discovered by several artists 





lay aside their employment for the day, and leaning on | ®t near ly the same period, when the gradual advancement 
the arm of his friend, Domenico sought the quiet of his of the art and the increased demand for fine pictures had 
own studio. Throwing down the implements of his art | called forth the talents of painting in every part of Italy. 


as he entered, he took down the lute which hung by the 
casement, and began a light and graceful melody. ‘‘Come 
Andrea,” said he, when he had finished the air, “ come, 
let us. to the window of the fair sisters; the gentle Ma- 
netta will wonder why she hears not Andrea’s evening 
song; and it may be that the bright-eyed Lisa waits to 
hear the Jute of Domenico.” 

“No!” returned Andrea, sullenly, “1 am in no mood | 
for fooling. Since boyhood have I been laboring for 
fame and fortune, and am yet as far from them as ever. 
You are confident of success—you have reaped the reward 
of your labors—fortune has been your friend and disco-| 
vered to you a secret which will make you immortal ;_ 
you can afford to play the lover—for me nothing remains: 
but to return tothe humble village where I first drew this 
hated breath, and again become a keeper of flocks and 
herds.” 

“ Andrea, friend of my soul,” said Domenico, “ it) 
grieves me to see you thus cast down; compare your 
works with those of other masters of the art, and can you, 


It is well known, however, that Domenico Veneziano 





| was one of the first who employed oil in painting; and 
_to this he was indebted for the great reputation which he 
|so rapidly acquired. Carefully did he now instruct 
Andrea in the principles of that art which had been 
almost exclusively his own, and by the most unwearied 
diligence, Andrea soon mastered its difficulties. But in 
his heart the spirit of generous emulation could not exist. 
Envy, base envy, was the only feeling which he was capa- 
ble of cherishing, and the dislike with which Domenico’s 
superiority had long since inspired him, was gradually 
ripening into a deep and deadly hatred. 

They had nearly finished the decorations of the church 
during the progress of Andrea’s instruction in the new 
manner of painting, and as only one picture remained to 
be completed, it was agreed that each.should paint a 
portion of it. But this work was destined to remain 
unfinished. 


One day as Andrea staod contemplating one of his 
earliest paintings, in the church, and exulting in his im- 





not triumph in your own superiority? Why waste your 


provement as he compared it with those he had since 
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’ his labors, they merely remarked that Andrea’s style was 


ANDREA DAL CASTAGNO. 








In the dark hour, 
. — _ When Death o’ershadows us with his mighty wing 
most celebrated connoiseurs in Florenee entered. Not | Oh, be thou near us with thy gentle power, ’ 


executed under the direction of Domenico, two of the | 


And to oursouls the balm of healing bring.” 


observing the painter, they commenced making remarks | 
The music ceased, andas if the demon that tortured 


upon the pictures, and after praising the productions of | 


Domenico’s pencil, proceeded to ridicule without mercy || him was suddenly released from a spell, the same wild 
the early paintings of Andrea. The poor artist, conceal- || 2% horrible thoughts again arose in the bosom of Andrea. 
| There was no time for deliberation—Domenico was ra- 


ing himself behind a column, aifxiously waited till they 
should approach the later efforts of his art, not doubting 
that he should then be gratified by their praises; but 
what were his feelings, when after a careless glance at 


|| pidly approaching—one step more and he would be beyond 
his reach. Raising the heavy mass of lead with all the 
strength of his muscular arm, it crushed at once the lute 

and the breast of his unhappy friend. Then hastily 
| giving him a violent blow on the head, he ran with all 


much improved; but that he must evér remain in the : 
shade, when his works were placed beside those of Dome- || speed to his own apartment, and appeared deeply en- 


nico. Fixed as a statue, Andrea remained in the very | gaged in finishing a chalk drawing, which lay on his table. 
spot where he had first placed himself, until the uncon- A brief interval of time elfipsed, when a servant burst 
scious critics quitted the church, then, rushing home and || into the room with tidings of the dreadful event which had 
locking himself in his apartment, he gave way to all the | befallen Domenico. Feigning the utmost grief, Andrea 
agonies of envy and disappointment. The gentleness of || hastened to the spot. Therebreaking out into the most 
Domenico’s character, the purity of his life, the generous | violent lamentations, he threw himself on the earth beside 
friendship which he had shown him, all were powerless || the body of his friend, and the murdered Domenico 
actually breathed his last sigh upon the bosom of his 
assassin. 

Years passed on. Not a breath of suspicion had ever 
tarnished the name of Andrea dal Castagno; but from 
the hour when the blood of Domenico stained his hand, 
his pencil had lost its power. He was in possession of 
the secret for which he had perilled his soul, but it was 


thoughts. Hour after hour did Andrea sit brooding over | of nouse tohim. The merest dauber that ever attempted 
his dark and half-imagined scheme of guilt, unconscious | the art could excel him. The weit of blood was on 


of the lapse of time, when the voice of Domenico, sum- | his spirit—his mind was benumbed, his hand palsied, 


moning him to his usual evening walk, aroused him. He || and after a life rendered miserable by his restless and 
hastily answered that he was engaged in designing and /| envious passions, he died, confessing on his death-bed 
could not be disturbed. Domenico, accustomed to the | that he was the murderer of Domenico Veneziano. But 


wayward moods of his friend, bade him good-night, and | VY? in his latest hour no remorse mingled with his con- 
departed. |fession. He died as he had lived, hardened and vindic- 


bat ._ || tive to the last, and by a singular fortune, his body was 
As the sound of Domenico’s footsteps struck upon his ieteeesell ta ae! Clediith ‘Of Gikisth, SAitala Wasnt vary 


pre aoa Sapper . ap nda reear t — : church which he and Domenico had been employed to 

out upon the tranquil beauty of the summer evening | de the v h y thi 

landscape. The fresh breeze played about his burning | decorate, stat Leslee Gis very ipet' Gates, uetiy Uy 
- | years before, the victim of his perfidy had found repose. 





to check the tide of passion in Andrea’s bosom. The | 
demon-like malice of his evil nature was aroused--he 
thought of Domenico not as the friend who had shared 
with him the master secret of his art, but as the hated 
object who stood between himself and fortune. 

There is no tempest so fearful as the tempest of passion ; | 
no whirlwind so devastating as the whirlwind of evi! 








temples, and opening his vest as if to cool the fire that || 


was raging in his bosom, he stood leaning against the ||  Nore.—Andrea dal Castagno di Mugello, was born A. D. 1406, 
; ; : ; :. || in a little village not far from Florence, called Il Castagno, from 
eee ar es be cnddenly perceived Domenico, with bis | which he derived his name. Having been left an orphan at an 
lute in his hand, slowly taking the way to a romantic || early age, he was compelled r earn @ scanty subsistence by 
. : : = - 1, || tending flocks. But his genius for the art in which he after- 
valley, at a short distance. The fiendish spirit which ‘| wards excelled, soon showed itself, and he was continually 
had gained possession of Andrea immediately suggested || sketching figures upon the vale with charcoal, or twecing om 
: : : || with the point of a knife. jorentine gentleman name r- 
a horrible plan. Snatching up a heavy leaden weight || nadetto de Medici, accidentally learned the boy’s talents, and 
which lay in his apartment, and stealing with an assas- | becoming strongly interested i bie, sent him to pee » 
sin’s step after his unconscious friend, he stationed himself roo established repatation as as srk “He was iseesnted 
behind a cl of low trees in a narrow part of the path | with Baldovidetti and Domenico Veneziano, in the decoration o 
_ —_ Ae rn ms = ss oe || the church of Santa Marie Nuova. Domenico had become pos- 
through which he knew Domenico would return. He || sessed of the secret of painting in oils, an art which by some 
had not waited long, when he heard the sound of Dome- | writers he is said to have imvented—or according to others, to 
ey = en. | have learned of Atonello of Messina. His pictures of course 
nico's lute. He was singing the vesper hymn. The | possessed a brilliancy of coloring which none of hie cotempe, 
: . ; ir, came raries could equal, and Andrea, jealous of his success, determin 
ene mellowed by the clear so _— —= the to discover the secret. The close friendship which subsisted 
ear of the miserable Andrea like angel tones, and his || between Rimnself end Domenico, atered oe no diftente task. 
: : . e succeeded the mannerin which he repaid the unsus- 
heart sunk as he listened to the closing words of the | | sing generosity of his unsuspecting friend is related in the 
hymn. ‘ hregeing tale, on pasidents of which ue co sy bistemest. 
Mother of God ' Andrea was painting scenes of cruelty, such as martyr- 
Whose melancholy brow and drooping eye, doms and exec He was therefore chosen to depict the 
Tell of the thorny path thy feet have trod, execution of the Chiefs of the Pazzi conspiracy, and the hor- 
Oh, look upon us from thy throne on high. rible accuracy ofthe picture procured him title of “ Andrea 
deg I’ Impeccati.” He died A. D. 1480, at the age of seventy-four, 


By that sweet name, 
The holiest one our hearts have ever known, and the poe upon which he and Domenico had been enga- 
Mother, sweet mother! lo, thine aid we claim, ged in the church of Santa Marie Nuova remains unfinis to 


Mother, sweet mother, still watch o’er thine own. this day.—Vide Vassari, Vite de Pittori, ete, 
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THE CHARIB BRIDE. 


A LEGEND OF HISPANIOLA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CROMWELL,” “ THE BROTHERS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER It. 
Days, months and seasons held their course; yet 
there was no change in the deep azure of the glowing 
skies—no alteration in the green luxuriance of the forest 


“ce 


—no falling of the woods “into the sear—the yellow 


leaf”—no fast-succeeding variation from the young | 


floweriness of springtide, to the deep flush of gorgeous 
summer, or thence to the mature but melancholy autumn 
—to the grim tyrant, winter, In that delicious island, 
nature had lavished on the earth, in her most generous 
mood, the mingled attributes of every clime and region. 
The tender greenery of the young budding leaf was 
blent at one and the same moment—and that moment, 
as it seemed, eternal—with the broad verdant foliage— 
the smiling bud, the odoriferous and full-blown flower, 
the rich fruit might be seen side by side on the same tree 


—-the same bough. Nothing was there to mark the | 


flight of time—the gradual advance of the destroyer over 
that lovely land. Nothing to warn the charmed specta- 
tor that, for him, too, as for the glowing landscape, 
maturity but leads to decay—decay which ends in death ! 
Verily, but it is a paradise for the unthinking. 

And who were more unthinking than the young 
Spaniard and his Indian love--who were more happy? 
Morn after morn beheld Hernando de Leon, threading the 
pathless forest—now with horse, horn and hound, sweep- | 
ing the tangled thickets, now skirring in pursuit of his || 
fleet falcon, over the watery vegas, and now, with keen, H 
observant eye, and cat-like pace, wandering, arbalast in | 
hand, in silent search after the timid deer—but still in) 
one direction, and still with one intent to join the fair 
Guarica! Day after day they loitered, side by side, | 
among the cool shades of the mighty woods, while the | 
fierce sun was scourging the clear champaign with intole- | 
rable heat; or sat reclined by the cold head of some | 
streamlet, fuller, to them, of inspiration and of love, | 
than were those fabled founts of Gadara, whence Eros 
rose of yore, twin-born with the dark Anteros, to greet 
the rapt eyes of Iamblichus. The powerful mind of the 
young soldier had been cultured, from his earliest youth, 
to skill, in all those liberal arts and high accomplish- | 
ments, by which the gallant cavaliers of Spain had | 
gained such honorable eminence above the ruder aris- | 


tocracy of every other land—to his hands, no less familiar | 
were the harp and gittern, than the toledo or the lance ; 
to his well-tutored voice, the high heroic ballads of his | 
native land, the plaintive elegies of Moorish Spain, the |! 
wild musical areytos of the Indian tongue were equally || 
adapted—nor did its accents sound less joyously in the | 
clear hunting holloa, less fearfully in the shrill war-shout, 
that it was oft attuned to the peaceful cadences ‘of a | 
lady's lute—his foot firm in the stirrupy whether in the 
warlike tilt, in the swift race, or in the perilous leap, 
was no less graceful in the rapid dance, or agile in the 
wrestler’s struggle on the greensward. He was, in 
short, a gentleman of singular accomplishment, of a 
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mind well and deeply trained, shrewd, polished, courte- 
ous, yet keen and energetical, withal, and brave as his 
| own trusty weapon. Like every dweller of a mountain 
land, he possessed that high and romantic adoration of 
_the charms of nature, that exquisite appreciation of the 





| picturesque and béautiful—whether embodied in the 
| mute creations of wood and wild and water, or in the 
| animated dwellers of éarth’s surface, which, in the breasts 
of others, is rather an acquired taste, nurtured by deli- 
cate and liberal education, than an intuitive and innate 
sense. Handsome, moreover, eloquent and young, it 
| would have been no,great marvel had the brightest lady 
| of the proudest European court selected Don Hernando 
} as the ennobled object of a fresh heart’s holiest aspira- 
| tions. What wonder, then, that the untutored Indian 
y girl, princess, although she was, revered almost to adora- 
| tion by her own simple people, secluded, from her ear- 
liest childhood, from aught of mean or low association, 
| removed from any contact with the debasing influences 
| of the corrupt and contaminating world, secured from 
any need of grovelling and sordid labor—voluptuous and 
|| luxurious as the soft climate of her native isle, yet pure 
| as the bright skies that overhang it—romantic and poeti- 
cal, as it would seem, by necessity arising from her lonely 
musings—what wonder that Guarica should have sur- 








rendered, almost on the instant—to one who seemed to 
|her artless fancy, not merely one of a superior mortal 
|| race, but as a god in wisdom, worth, and beauty—a heart 
| which had been sought in vain by the most valiant and 
| most proud of her nation’s young nobility. His grace, 
his delicate and courteous bearing, so different from the 
coarse wooing of her Charib lovers, who seemed to fancy 





that they were conferring, rather than imploring an honor, 
when they sought her hand—his eloquent and glowing 
conversation—these would alone have been sufficient to 
secure the wondering admiration of the forest maiden— 
but when, to these, were added the deep claim which he 
now possessed to her gratitude, by the swift aid which 
he had borne to her when in extremity of peril—and the 
respectful earnestness of pure and self-denying love 
which he displayed toward her, it would, in truth, have 


|| been well nigh miraculous, had she resisted the impres- 


sion of her youthful fancy. 


Nor were these unions between the dusky maidens of 
the west, and the hidalgos of old Spain, by any means 
unfrequent or surprising among the earliest of those bold 
adventurers who had been sharers—in his first and second 
voyages—of the great toils and mighty perils which had 
been undergone by that wise navigator, who, in the quaint 
parlance of the day, gave a new world to Leon and 
Castile. On the contrary, it was rather the policy of 
that great and good discoverer, who, in almost aij his 
dealings with the rude natives, showed higher sentiments 
of justice and of honor than could have been expected 
from the fierce and turbulent age in which he lived—to 
encourage such permanent and indissoluble alliances 
between the best and bravest of his own followers, and 
the daughters of the Caciques and nobles of the land, as 
would assuredly tend, more than any other means, to 
bind, in real amity, the jarring races brought into close 
and intimate contact by his discoveries and conquests. 
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There was therefore not any thing to deter Guarica from | and there vanished. It was an age of credulous fear— 
vishing her heart’s gem on the handsome cavalier, who || of dark fanatical superstition! He, who a few short 
nd so singularly introduced himself to her favor, and who, | months before had been the idol of his countryman, the 
» eagerly—nay, devotedly—fullowed up that chance-| || soul of their convivial meetings, the foremost and the 
prmed acquaintance. For several months, despite the ! blythest in their bold hunting-matches, the best lance in 
cient adage, the course of true-love did, in their case, | | their forays, was now the object of distrust, of doubt, of 
n smooth. No day, however stormy—for heavy falls | actual fear, and almost actual hatred. Some said that 
rain, accompanied by sudden gusts of wind, with | | he had cast by his allegiance to his country and his king 
sunder-claps, and the broad fearful lightning of the || —that he had wedded with an Indian girl, and joined 
opics, were, by no means, unfrequent--prevented the |) himself to her people, heart and hand—that he kept up 
dventurous lover from threading the tangled ~ brake, | \ this hollow show of amity with his betrayed, forsaken 
aling the steep precipitous ascent, fording the swollen || countrymen, only that he might gain some sure and 
iver, straight as the bird flies to his distant nest. No | fatal opportunity of yielding them, at once, to the impla- 
rn of duty hindered him—the imposed task performed | cable resentment of the Charib Caofiabo. Others, more 
rom hurrying through the hot glare of noon, or through | credulous still, averred, in secret, that he had leagued 
he moonless night, to visit his beloved. At first, his himself—more desperately yet, and yet more guiltily— 
ell-known ardor in the chase, accounted to his comrades || with creatures of another world !—that mystic sounds, 
or his protracted and continual absences from their || and voices, not as of human beings, had been heard by 
pssemblies, whether convened for woodland sports, or || the neighbors of his barrack-chamber! and one—he who 
ild adventure—but when it was observed that, though | had scouted him the farthest and most closely—swore 
| that, on more than one occasion, he had beheld a grim and 


e never went abroad save with the hawk and hound, or | 
arbalast and bird-bolts, he brooked, no longer, any com- | dusky form rise suddenly, as if from out the earth, and 
ade in his sportive labors—that, though renowned above | join him in the wildest of those woodlands, through 
all his compeers for skill and courage in the mimicry of |) which he loved to wander. 
rar, he often now returned, jaded, indeed, and overspent | i Thus did the time pass onward—Hernando and 
rith toil, but either altogether empty-handed, or, at least, | Guarica becoming, every day, more fond and more confi- 
ill-provided with the objects of his unwearying pursuit, | ding, and, if that could be, more inseparable—and at the 
gthat it was utterly impossible to suppose that a hunter, so | same time, suspicion, enmity, distrust, becoming more 







renowned, could have, indeed, spent so much toil and | | and more apparent at évery hour, between him and his 


time, all to so little purpose. This, for a short space, | Spanish kinsmen. 

the point of many a light jest, many a merry surmise, | “Tt will be but a little while,” he said, one lovely 
gradually grew to be the subject of grave wonder and | 1 evening as they sat by the verge of their favorite stream- 
deliberation ; for it was now remarked by all, even by his | let with the cold round moon soaring slowly through 
superiors, that Hernando—who, of yore, had been the the immeasurable azure, and the dews rustling gently on 
keenest volunteer to offer—nay, to urge his servic es, | the rich foliage, “ it will be but a little while, beloved, 

when any foray was proposed against the daring tribe of || before the good and great Columbus shall return; and 
Caofiabo, the bold Cacique of the Charibs, who od then, then, sweet one, there will be an end to all your 
alone, of the five hereditary monarchs, who held sway || doubts, anxieties, and fears. He is the best, the noblest, 

in Hispaniola, dared to wage war against the white inva- | the most just of men—he is my friend, too, and a tried 
ders of his native fastnesses—no longer sought to be | one. He once returned—I will avow at once, to him, 
employed on such occasions—nay! that he even had || my love for my Guarica; his consent it is meet that we 
refused, as it appeared to those who had solicited his |! should have, before our union—and of it, I am certain! 
aid, on slight and feigned excuses, to join their perilous || Then—then, thou shalt be mine for ever—mine in the 
excursions. Whispers increased among his comrades, | sight of men—as thou art now in the sight of Heaven and 
and, ere long, grew to be dark murmurs—rumor said || aj] its angels !” 

that no hunter ever saw the form of Don Hernando back- ||“ My own Hernando!” was her sole answer—for her 
ing his fiery Andalusian, or heard the furious bay of his | heart swelled as she spoke, and her soul was too full for 
staunch blood-hounds in any of those haunts where || words, and two large diamond tears collected slowly on 
strayed most frequently, and in the greatest plenty, the |! the long silky fringes of her eyelids, and hanging there 
quarry which he feigned to chase—fame said, and for || like dewdrops on the violet’s petals, slid slowly down 
once truly, that though the best scouts of the Spaniards || ‘her soft transparent cheeks. 

had been urged, by curiosity, to play the spy upon his || Tears—tears, Guarica!” cried the lover, half reproach- 
movements, their utmost skill had availed nothing! that fully—“ and wherefore? Can it be—can it be that thou 
whether in broad day, or in the noon of night, they never || doubtest me !—me, who have never asked the slightest 
could keep him in view beyond the margin of one belt of || freedom—never assayed the smallest and most innocent 
forest land; or track the fvot-prints of his charger— || familiarity—me, who would rather die—die, not on 
although the soil was deep and loomy—into its dark || earth only, but for all eternity—than call up one chaste 
recesses! that, in whatever course he turned his horse’s || blush upon those maiden cheeks—than wake one doubt 
head, or bent his footsteps, on departing from the fortress || in that pure heart—than print one stain upon the white- 
of his friends, he ever reached, by devious turns and | ness of that virgin mind! Can it be” — 

secret byepaths, that same ulmost impenetrable thicket, || ‘No! No!” exclaimed the girl, panting with eager- 
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THE CHARIB BRIDE. 


A LEGEND OF HISPANIOLA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CROMWELL,” “THE BROTHERS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Days, months and seasons held their course; yet | 
animated dwellers of éarth’s surface, which, in the breasts 


there was no change in the deep azure of the glowing 
skies—no alteration in the green luxuriance of the forest 
~—no falling of the woods “ into the sear—the yellow 
leaf”—no fast-succeeding variation from the young | 
floweriness of springtide, to the ‘deep flush of gorgeous 
summer, or thence to the mature but melancholy autumn 
—to the grim tyrant, winter. In that delicious island, | 
nature had lavished on the earth, in her most generous | 
mood, the mingled attributes of every clime and region. 
The tender greenery of the young budding leaf was 
blent at one and the same moment—and that moment, 
as it seemed, eternal—with the broad verdant foliage— 
the smiling bud, the odoriferous and full-blown flower, 
the rich fruit might be seen side by side on the same tree 
--the same bough. Nothing was there to mark the 
flight of time—the gradual advance of the destroyer over 
that lovely land. Nothing to warn the charmed specta- 
tor that, for him, too, as for the glowing landscape, 
maturity but leads to decay—decay which ends in death ! 
Verily, but it is a paradise for the unthinking. 

And who were more unthinking than the young) 
Spaniard and his Indian love-who were more happy ? 
Morn after morn beheld Hernando de Leon, threading the 
pathless forest—now with horse, horn and hound, sweep- | 
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mind well and deeply trained, shrewd, polished, courte- 
ous, yet keen and energetical, withal, and brave as his 
| own trusty weapon. Like every dweller of a mountain 
land, he possessed that high and romantic adoration of 
the charms of nature, that exquisite appreciation of the 
picturesque and beautiful—whether embodied in the 
mute creations of wood and wild and water, or in the 


of others, is rather an acquired taste, nurtured by deli- 
cate and liberal education, than an intuitive and innate 
sense. Handsome, moreover, eloquent and young, it 
would have been no,great marvel had the brightest lady 
of the proudest European court selected Don Hernando 
as the ennobled object of a fresh heart’s holiest aspira- 
tions. What wonder, then, that the untutored Indian 
girl, princess, although she was, revered almost to adora- 
tion by her own simple people, secluded, from her ear- 
liest childhood, from aught of mean or low association, 
removed from any contact with the debasing influences 
of the corrupt and contaminating world, secured from 
any need of grovelling and sordid labor—voluptuous and 
luxurious as the soft climate of her native isle, yet pure 
as the bright skies that overhang it—romantic and poeti- 
cal, as it would seem, by necessity arising from her lonely 
musings—what wonder that Guarica should have sur- 
rendered, almost on the instant—to one who seemed to 
her artless fancy, not merely one of a superior mortal 
race, but as a god in wisdom, worth, and beauty—a heart 
which had been sought in vain by the most valiant and 
most proud of her nation’s young nobility. His grace, 
his delicate and courteous bearing, so different from the 
coarse wooing of her Charib lovers, who seemed to fancy 





ing the tangled thickets, now skirring in pursuit of his | 
fleet falcon, over the watery vegas, and now, with keen, | 
observant eye, and cat-like pace, wandering, arbalast in| 
hand, in silent search after the timid deer—but still in 
one direction, and still with one intent to join the fair 
Guarica! Day after day they loitered, side by side, 
among the cool shades of the mighty woods, while the 
fierce sun was scourging the clear champaign with intole- 
rable heat; or sat reclined by the cold head of some | 
streamlet, fuller, to them, of inspiration and of love, | 
than were those fabled founts of Gadara, whence Eros | 
rose of yore, twin-born with the dark Anteros, to greet | 
the rapt eyes of Iamblichus. The powerful mind of the 
young soldier had been cultured, from his earliest youth, | 
to skill, in all those liberal arts and high accomplish- | 
ments, by which the gallant cavaliers of Spain had | 
gained such honorable eminence above the ruder aris-| 
tocracy of every other land—to his hands, no less familiar | 
were the harp and gittern, than the toledo or the lance ; | 
to his well-tutored voice, the high heroic ballads of his | 





that they were conferring, rather than imploring an honor, 


| when they sought her hand—his eloquent and glowing 


conversation—these would alone have been sufficient to 
secure the wondering admiration of the forest maiden— 
but when, to these, were added the deep claim which he 
now possessed to her gratitude, by the swift aid which 
he had borne to her when in extremity of peril—and the 
respectful earnestness of pure and self-denying love 
which he displayed toward her, it would, in truth, have 
been well nigh miraculous, had she resisted the impres- 
sion cf her youthful fancy. 

Nor were these unions between the dusky maidens of 
the west, and the hidalgos of old Spain, by any means 
unfrequent or surprising among the earliest of those bold 
adventurers who had been sharers—in his first and second 
voyages—of the great toils and mighty perils which had 
been undergone by that wise navigator, who, in the quaint 
parlance of the day, gave a new world to Leon and 
Castile. On the contrary, it was rather the policy of 





native land, the plaintive elegies of Moorish Spain, the | 
wild musical areytos of the Indian tongue were equally |) 
adapted—nor did its accents sound less joyously in the 
clear hunting holloa, less fearfully in the shrill war-shout, 
that it was oft attuned to the peaceful cadences ‘of a 
lady's lute—his foot firm in the stirrup, whether in the 
warlike tilt, in the swift race, or in the perilous leap, 
was no less graceful in the rapid dance, or agile in the 
wrestler’s struggle on the greensward. He was, in 


that great and good discoverer, who, in almost all his 
dealings with the rude natives, showed higher sentiments 
of justice and of honor than could have been expected 
from the fierce and turbulent age in which he lived—to 
encourage such permanent and indissoluble alliances 
between the best and bravest of his own followers, and 
the daughters of the Caciques and nobles of the land, as 
would assuredly tend, more than any other means, to 
bind, in real amity, the jarring races brought into close 








short, a gentleman of singular accomplishment, of a’ 





and intimate contact by his discoveries and conquests. 
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There was therefore not any thing to deter Guarica from || and there vanished. It was an age of credulous fear— 
lavishing her heart’s gem on the handsome cavalier, who 1 of dark fanatical superstition! He, who a few short 
had so singularly introduced himself to her favor, and who, || months before had been the idol of his countryman, the 
so eagerly—nay, devotedly—followed up that chance- || soul of their convivial meetings, the foremost and the 
For several months, despite the || blythest in their bold hunting-matches, the best lance in 


formed acquaintance. 
their forays, was now the object of distrust, of doubt, of 


ancient adage, the course of true-love did, in their case, 
run smooth. No day, however stormy—for heavy falls | actual fear, and almost actual hatred. Some said thet 
_he had cast by his allegiance to his country and his king 
thunder-claps, and the broad fearful lightning of the || —that he had wedded with an Indian girl, and joined 
tropics, were, by no means, unfrequent—prevented the || himself to her people, heart and hand—that he kept up 
adventurous lover from threading the tangled brake, || this hollow show of amity with his betrayed, forsaken 
scaling the steep precipitous ascent, fording the swollen | countrymen, only that he might gain some sure and 
river, straight as the bird flies to his distant nest. No || fatal opportunity of yielding them, at once, to the impla- 
turn of duty hindered him—the imposed task performed | cable resentment of the Charib Caofiabo. Others, more 
—from hurrying through the hot glare of noon, or through || credulous still, averred, in seeret, that he had leagued 
the moonless night, to visit his beloved. At first, his || himself—more desperately yet, and yet more guiltily— 
well-known ardor in the chase, accounted to his comrades || with creatures of another world !—that mystic sounds, 
for his protracted and continual absences from their || and voices, not as of human beings, had been heard by 
assemblies, whether convened for woodland sports, or || the neighbors of his barrack-chamber! and one—he who 
wild adventure—but when it was observed that, though | had scouted him the farthest and most closely—swore 
he never went abroad save with the hawk and hound, or | that, on more than one occasion, he had beheld a grim and 
arbalast and bird-bolts, he brooked, no longer, any com- | dusky form rise suddenly, as if from out the earth, and 
aa in his Soe Maat hese though renowned above | join him in the wildest of those woodlands, through 
all his compeers for skill and courage in the mimicry of |) which he loved to wander. 

war, he often now returned, jaded, indeed, and overspent | Thus did the time pass onward—Hernando and 
with toil, but either altogether empty-handed, or, at least, | Guarica becoming, every day, more fond and more confi- 
80 ill-provided with the objects of his unwearying pursuit, | ding, and, if that could be, more inseparable—and at the 
that it was utterly impossibie to suppose that a hunter, so H same time, suspicion, enmity, distrust, becoming more 
renowned, could have, indeed, spent so much toil and || and more apparent at évery hour, between him and his 
time, all to so little purpose. This, for a short space, i Spanish adda a 

the point of many a light jest, many a merry surmise, ! “Tt will be but a little while,” he said, one lovely 
gradually grew to be the subject of grave wonder and 1 evening as they sat by the verge of their favorite stream- 
deliberation ; for it was now remarked by all, even by his || let, with the cold round moon soaring slowly through 
superiors, that Hernando—who, of yore, had been the | the immeasurable azure, and the dews rustling gently on 
keenest volunteer to offer—nay, to urge his services, 1 the rich foliage, “it will be but a little while, beloved, 
when any foray was proposed against the daring tribe of before the good and great Columbus shall return; and 
Caofiabo, the bold Cacique of the Charibs, who i then, then, sweet one, there will be an end to all your 
alone, of the five hereditary monarchs, who held sway | doubts, anxieties, and fears. He is the best, the noblest, 
in Hispaniola, dared to wage war against the white inva- || the most just of men—he is my friend, too, and a tried 
ders of his native fastnesses—no longer sought to be |! one. He once returned—I will avow at once, to him, 
employed on such occasions—nay! that he even had || my love for my Guarica; his consent it is meet that we 
refused, as it appeared to these who had solicited his |! should have, before our union—and of it, I am certain! 
aid, on slight and feigned excuses, to join their perilous || Then—then, thou shalt be mine for ever—mine in the 
excursions. Whispers increased among his comrades, || sight of men—as thou art now in the sight of Heaven and 
and, ere long, grew to be dark murmurs—rumor said ” 

that no hunter ever saw the form of Don Hernando back- 
ing his fiery Andalusian, or heard the furious bay of his 
staunch blood-hounds in any of those haunts where 
strayed most frequently, and in the greatest plenty, the 
quarry which he feigned to chase—fame said, and for 
once truly, that though the best scouts of the Spaniards 
had been urged, by curiosity, to play the spy upon his 
movements, their utmost skill had availed nothing! that 
whether in broad day, or in the noon of night, they never 


of rain, accompanied by sudden gusts of wind, with 





all its angels 

“ My own Hernando!” was her sole answer—for her 
heart swelled as she spoke, and her soul was too full for 
words, and two large diamond tears collected slowly on 
the long silky fringes of her eyelids, and hanging there 
like dewdrops on the violet’s petals, slid slowly down 
her soft transparent cheeks. 

Tears—tears, Guarica!”’ cried the lover, half reproach- 
fully—‘ and wherefore? Can it be—can it be that thou 
doubtest me 1—me, who have never asked the slightest 












could keep him in view beyond the margin of one belt of 
forest land; or track the foot-prints of his charger— 
although the soil was deep and loomy—into its dark 
recesses! that, in whatever course he turned his horse’s 
head, or bent his footsteps, on departing from the fortress 
of his friends, he ever reached, by devious turns and 


freedom—never assayed the smallest and most innocent 
familiarity—me, who would rather die—die, not on 
earth only, but for all eternity—than call up one chaste 
blush upon those maiden cheeks—than wake one doubt 
in that pure heart—than print one stain upon the white- 
ness of that virgin mind! Can it be”— 

“No! No!” exclaimed the girl, panting with eager- 





secret byepaths, that same «lmost impenetrable thicket, 








THE CHARIB BRIDE. 

















ness to interrupt him, for he had spoken, hitherto, with |! beside us. 
such impetuous haste, that she had vainly sought to | perilous spot. 
answer him. “No! no! Sooner could I doubt Heaven || 
than thee, Hernando. They were tears not of sorrow, “lier of dark and anxious thought, to enter into any con. 
nor of doubt—but of pure, heart-felt joy! I know thou | verse—he led her homeward. Across the bright savap 
art the very soul of honor—I know thou would’st ask || nah gleaming in the moonlight, they reached rapid) 
nothing of thy Guariea, that it would not be her pride, the portico of her loved home—and there, after a tender 
her joy, her duty, to bestow. It was but joy, dear, dear | j Eereing Hernando vaulted into the saddle of his fien 
Hernando, to think that we so soon should be united, || Andalusian—whistled his faithful bloodhounds to his 
beyond the power of man to part us.” | heel, and dashed away, at a furious gallop, toward the 
Even as she spoke, while her cheek almost touched '| fortress of his unfriendly countrymen. Eager still t 
the face of her young lover, for, in the intense excitement discover, if so it might be, something of him who had « 
of the moment, she had leaned forward, clasping Her- | ruthlessly aimed the murderer’s shaft that night, Her 
nando’s hand in both her own, and watering it with her || nando rode directly to the spot where he had sat with] 
tears—a sharp, keen twang, mixed with a clash as if of | Guarica when the fell missile was discharged—he sav 
steel, was heard behind them—a long dark streak seem- i the grass betraying, by its bruised and prostrate blades, 
ed to glance through the narrow space between their || the very spot on which they had been sitting—but all 
heads with a loud whizzing sound, and on the instant a | was still and lonely. Onward he went across the very 
bolt or arrow stood quivering, buried almost to the || ground which he had searched so carefully, scarce half 
feather, in the stem of a palm-tree opposite. ||}an hour before, and ere he had traversed fifty paces, 
To spring upon his feet, to whirl his long two-edged | both bloodhounds challenged fiercely. Calling them 
toledo from the scabbard—to dash, with a loud shout, into || instantly to heel, the cavalier alighted, bound his hot 
the thicket, calling upon his trusty hounds, which, quite | war-horse to a tree, and eagerly scanned the soil. At 
unconscious of the vicinity of any peril, were slumbering | the first glance, deep printed in the yielding mould, he 
at Guarica’s feet, tg whom they had become familiar | found the clear print of a Spanish buskin, furnished with 
guardians—was but an instant’s work to the young and | along knightly spur. To follow the trace backward was 
fiery Hidalgo. For, at the least ten minutes’ space he | his first impulse, and scarce three minutes were con- 
was absent from the Indian maiden, who, trembling with | sumed, before he had tracked it to a tall and shadowy 
apprehension for the safety of him whom she had learn- oak, the bark of which, scarred and defaced, showed 
ed to love far more than life itself, with every tinge || that some person had not long before both climbed it and 
of color banished by mortal terror from her features, | descended. 
awaited his return. With every sense on the alert, eye, Ha!” he exclaimed striking his breast with his 
ear, and spirit, on the watch, she stood in terrritble jaounen hand, “ Ha! idiot that I was, who thought not 
excitement. She heard him crashing through the tan- | of this. It matters not, however. By God! it matters 
gled brake, she heard his loud voice cheering the eager || not, for right soon will I have him! Forward, good 
bloodhounds to track out the footsteps of his hidden | hounds,” he added, “forward, hark. Halloa, ho! 
foeman, but no bay of the sagacious animals, no clash of | Hark, forward!’’ and the vexed woodlands rang to the 
steel, or answering defiance fell on her anxious ear. His i tremendous baying of the deep-mouthed dogs, and the 
search was vain—his anxious labor fruitless—no fraying | hard gallop of the hunter. They reached the open 
of the interlaced and thorny branches showed where the || ground, a league of forest having been already passed, and 
dastardly assassin had forced a passage for his retreating | the hounds, for a moment, were at fault. 
footsteps—no print in the clayey soil revealed where he | Springing again to earth, Hernando easily discovered 
had trodden—and, stranger yet, the keen scent of the, 1 | by the prints in the soil, that here the fugitive had taken 
sagacious dogs detected not the slightest taint upon the | horse, having, it would seem, left his charger under the 
earth, or on the dewy herbage, although they quested to | keeping of a menial, while prosecuting his foul enterprise. 
and fro, three hundred yards, at least, in circuit, around | For, henceforth, two broad horse-tracks might be seen 
the tree wherein the well-aimed arrow stood—meet evi- | running distinctly over the bare savannah, homeward. 
He returned, balked || Laying the hounds upon the horse-track, the cavalier 
and disappointed, to Guarica, big drops of icy perspira- | again remounted, and the fresh dew aiding the scent, 
tion standing, like bubbles, on his high, clear forehead, | | away they drove at a pace almost unexampled, through 


Come, dearest, come, let us leave thi 
By Heaven ! but it is wondrous strange !" 


In silence—for the girl was too full of terror, the cava. 


















































dence of the murderer’s intent. 





















































and his whole frame trembling with the agitation of || 
strong excitement. } 

“ By him who made me,” he exclaimed, as he returned | 
to her, “ this is most marvellous! there is not, nor hath 
been, within two hundred yards of us, a human being 
since we have sat here—if I may trust on mine own 
eyes, or, what is truer far, the scent of my good hounds! 
Yet here,”’ he added, as he tore, from the stem of the 
tall paim-tree, the short massive bolt, with its four- 
cornered barbed steel head, ‘‘ here is the evidence that | 





| brake and bush, over the open plain, athwart the murky 
| covert—hill and hollow vanished beneath their fiery speed 
ene’ and tree glanced by and disappeared, so furious 
was their pace—the deepest torrent barred him not, nor 
the most perilous leap deterred him—for the most fiery, 
the most constant, the most pervading of all human pas- 
sions—deadly revenge was burning his heart’s core, 
turning the healthful currents of his blood to streams of 
fiery lava. 
The deadest hour of night had long been passed 





one—and that, too, a Spaniard—hath been, or now is close 


‘already, when be dashed forth upon that desperate race 
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; slowly passed across the court-yard, entered the vaulted | 
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Original. 


—the pale, cold light of morning was streaming, broad || 


but still, over the palisaded ditch and moated ramparts |, IT HE SONG OF THE OCEAN 


SPIRIT. 


of the Spanish fortress, when Don Hernando de Leon || 
: BY ROBE AMILTON. 
pulled up his foaming steed before the drawbridge. ¥ ROBERT H T 
Early, however, and untimely as was the hour, men were || « May we not imagine that our world is but one of the innume- 
abroad already—a mounted servitor, in liveries of Isabel | rable gems dropped from the coronet of Nature, and once in- 
|| habited by an anterior race of beings, rich in the bloom of 
and silver, riding a coal-black jennet, and leading, by the || 


beauty and of blossom ?’’—moorg. 
bridle-rein, a tall bay charger, trapped and housed ric hly | —_— 
with the same colors, was retiring from the gates, which 
were just closing toward the barrack-stables—toward | 
this steed, jaded and spent with toil, and ell embossed || B 
with sweat and foam-flakes, and galled and bleeding at 
the flanks from cruel and incessant spurring, the savage 
bloodhounds, still in full ery, dashed, without check or | hadi 
stint; and would have pulled the bay horse down, had || While Echo caught them in her airy — é‘ 
not the stern voice of their master checked them. He | And rolled them o’er our boundless plains of blue, 
rode up to the groom, and in a deep voice, calm, slow, | That mirrored back the sphere in Glory’s radiant hue. 


and perfectly unmoved, demanded—“ Whose charger ” Forms, which before had never met my gaze, 
Without reply, the servitor was hastening away, when! RRogo all around, from Beauty's glowing mould ;— 
he asked once again, in fiercer tones, drawing his dagger || Rivers and streamlets held their fairy maze— 
as he spoke, “ Whose charger, dog? Speak, or thou | Wavyed the green forests—towered the Alpines bold, 
diest! Whose charger, and who hath now dismounted |! 4})} marked that world, in freshest splendor rolled 
from him? Not that I need thy voice to tell me what I | By some convulsive throe from Nature’s womb ; 
already know, but that I choose to hear my knowledge | w hile, to the heart, its silent grandeur told 
confirmed by human words. Whose charger?” The might and mystery of the Eternal’s doom, 
“Don Guzman de Herreiro’s,” replied the faltering 1 Whose smile is Life—whose frown is dark Destruction’s 
menial. He hath even now gone in—the bridge is not tomb. 
yet lifted !”” H 
“Excellent well!” replied the cavalier, “excellent | _ When, fashioned into form of loveliness, 
Breathing with life in all its colors bland ;— 


One morning, from my shallop, I beheld, 
An unknown world spring from the eastern wave ; 
rightly and beauteous it to glory swelled, 
While golden gleams did all its pathway lave. 
Upon my ear broke sounds of music brave, 

Flung from a thousand lyres unseen to view ; 


well! mine ancient comrade—excellent well! my fellow- || 
soldier, whose life I have thrice saved—once from the |) Like a young maiden ‘neath the pure impress 
Moors, amid the mountain glens of Malaga—once from || | Of Virtue’s lip—blushed the young, beauteous strand, 
the surf, among the dread Antilles—and once here in | Then Innocence with Love, walked hand in hand 
this isle of Hispaniola, from the envenomed arrow of the || Around this isle of beauty, for, secure 
Charib. Excellent well, Don Guzman!” || From Discord’s reckless, devastating brand, 
In the mean time, dismounting at the gates, he gave | They deemed their reign for ever might endure, 
his charger and his hounds to the care of a favorite | Unmarred by Hate, and crowned with Pleasure’s 
domestic, who awaited him; and with a firm, slow step, | wreath, all pure. 
crossing the drawbridge, stopped, for a moment, to) 
address the sentinel. 
“So!” he said, “old Gaspar—thou keepest good | 
watch—when went Don Guzman forth?” 
“ After we set the watch yestrene, fair sir!’’ replied || 
the old Castilian, presenting, as he spoke, his partizan. 
“ Now I bethink me, it was commen, five minutes after | Wich Netaee’s besetion, sedplenths ote to 
thou didst ride forth into the forest! | You, every chau thet oould the anne delishe, 


“cc ” 
bs Bt — gow. soveenen! - In dazzling glory burst upon my wondering sight! 


| Swift o’er the waters, to this new-sprung isle, 
I steered my bark to where a smiling bay, 

|| With sparkling sands, gleamed ’neath the golden smile 
Of the clear sun, in majesty of day. 

I entered, and in beauty’s rich array 

|| I saw—TI felt the soil all teeming bright 


Nature’s mantle, in its richest sheen, 
Enwrapped this virgin island—every hue, 
passage which led toward the chambers of Don Guzman— | ! Wove in the loom of Fancy, there was seen, 
paused at the door, and without one word, struck on the | ! Sparkling in brilliance of the first wept dew, 
panel one strong blow—a stern voice from within cried, || ! Which lay like diamonds, dazzling to the view, 
“Enter!” and he did enter, and closed the door behind || | Upon the turf, and in each flowret’s bell ;— 
him, and locked and double-locked it, and though strange | | While in the sky, the feathered minstrels flew 


sounds were heard, and fearful voices, above three hours | | On flittering wings; and music’s mellow swell 


passed ere any one came forth! H. | Upon my ear, in strains of love enchanting fell. 











The low, deep moan, borne on the viewless breexe— 
Tue mind has a certain vegetative power, which | 


| Like to the music of some hallowed pile— 
cannot be wholly idle. If it is not laid out and cultiva-_ Came from the warding of the sunsy ‘sees 


ted into a beautiful garden, it will, of itself, shoot up in | Thet heaved arulind tile dewcreanddl tele ; 
weeds or flowers of a wild growth. “ 
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Then; swift as snow-flakes, or a passing dream— 
Like him, sink in the waves of dull Oblivion’s stream! 


I paused, as Happiness, with golden smile ' 
Sunned on my cheek, and sparkled in mine eye ; 


ie die = oe 4: demon, Guile ! | 

, a at wes Gn aaa ere cr | But thou, old Time, hast ever held thy course, 

, sl ¥ 

B a nem — red, act ot a Xs a ae ky! |  Unheeding Nature and her changeful spheres, 
Se eee ae eee eT Smiling serene at Ruin’s ruthless force. 


Thou hoary monarch of unnumbered years, 


There Freedom’s banner woo’d the holy breath, 
| ’Fore thee have rolled seas of Destruction’s tears! 


Of winds whose wings in balmy slumber lay ; 
Peace spread his olive arms in joy beneath, Around thee oft has swelled dread Havoc’s cry! 
Smiling at fair creation’s virgin day ; But Havoc’s shrieks, and Horror’s maddening fears, 
Naught bore the emblem of this life’s decay; 

All was one beauteous breast of summer bloom. 


Ne’er pierce thy heart; nor close thy sleepless eye! 
No barrier stops thy march, Sire of eternity! 


Then stern dominion, and despotic swa ee , 
. i 4 || Thus glowing in the robes of beauty bright, 


Sprang the fair isle from the Eternal’s hand: 
|| Then in my bosom lingered wishes light, 


Were slumbering in Oblivion’s unop’d tomb— 
Woe to the fatal hour when man first sealed his doom! 


When Sin his banner flung upon the breeze, 
Then death and havoc followed in his train; 


To reign, sole goddess of this beauteous strand : 

|, But ’fore my eyes our world did all expand 
Groans rent the air, and purple-glowing seas | Its emerald isles and bowers of radiant hue ; 

Of human blood rolled o’er creation’s plain— | Its coral hills, and plains of sparkling sand, 
Triumphed Ambition, Pride, and galling Pain ! || All to my heart. in strong affection flew, 

Then Innocence her snowy ensign furled, Till fervor swelled my heart, and filled mine eyes with 
Bound was her fair form in Oppression’s chain, \| dew. 

Enslaved to Power, that Demon of the world— 


God of the just, oh! to the dust his throne be hurled ! Plains of the blue waves, then, be ye my home, 


With ye, for ever, be my heart imbued, 


Spirit of Freedom! whither art thou fled ? O’er thy free billows let me ever roam, 


What region claims thy thunderbolts of might? 
Art in the realms of air, or Ocean’s bed? 


In tempest stern, or voiceless solitude. 
Earth, with its baleful passions, stern and rude, 
| Can on thy breast no impress ever make, 
|, On thee walks Freedom, in her chainless mood, 
The slave, who breathes beneath Oppression’s reign; || No strength thy giant arm can ever break, 
And with thy sword of meteoric light, | Butatthy voice, Earth’s kings and mighty rulers quake. 
Sever the links that form his damned chain— | 
Giving each despot lord to Scorn’s eternal pain. 


Awake! Arise! Speed on thy vengeful flight, 
Roll on thy car, and with thy vengeance smite 


_ Yes, Ocean! thou art Freedom’s spotless breast, 
| No tyrant links thy form can e’er entwine 
Yes! such for ever be the tyrant’s fate— \ In sweet, calm beauty—or when the white crest 
Or, if his dust a monument should find, || Ofstorm doth on thy weltering billows shine— 
Be it a mark where falls the world’s deep hate— | Oh! then to me thou’rt lovely and divine. 
An altar where the curses of mankind The earth, in flowery pride and cunning art, 
Glowing in brilliance ’neath the golden shrine 
Of the bright sun—no joy can e’er impart 
Like thee, blue Queen, dear goddess of my spirit heart! 


Loudly do rise ; and in each freeman’s mind, 
Spurned be his deeds—and o’er his pompous bier, 
Let no eye weep—but on the wings of wind 
Scatter his ashes:—in creation’s ear 


Howl out his hated name, in accents deep and drear! Ww o MA - 
Oh! T have seen the tempest and the storm Tue prevailing manners of an age depend, more than 
we are aware of, or are willing to allow, on the conduct 
of the women: this is one of the principal things on 
|| which the great machine of human society turns. Those 
| who allow the influence which female graces have in 
| contributing to polish the manners of men, would do 
|| well to reflect how great an influence female morals 
must also have on their conduct. How much, then, is it 
to be regretted that women should ever sit down con- 
tented to polish, when they are able to refurm—to 
entertain, when they might instruct. Nothing delights 
men more than their strength of understanding, when 
true gentleness of manner is its associate; united, they 
| become irresistible orators, blessed with the power of 
| persuasion, fraught with the sweetness of instruction, 
| making woman the highest ornament of human nature.— 


Level that nation, whose all-conquering power 
Has laughed in mockery, and reared its form, 


And dared to scoff at Time’s avenging hour! 
Yes, [ have seen dark Desolation lower 
Its withering cloud, and pall an empire bright ; 
And as the pride of some gay summer flower, 
Is scattered by Destruction’s wings of blight, 
So have the domes of power been strewn before my 
sight. 


The mighty conqueror whose triamphant sword 

Has waved a sceptre over earth afar— 
Who, amidst kings, was undisputed lord, 

And chief of warriors in the storm of war— 
I've seen to vanish, like a shrouded star, 

And perish in his mightiness supreme ;— 


And others mount Ambition’s gory car; | Dr. Blair. 
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Original. 
“OUR DOCTOR.” 


BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 


1) 


I nave had a delicious dream, in which I have lived 
over a few hours of pleasure. With it was combined || 
much of the poetry of sickness--much to make the heart 


thankful. 


There was pain, too, but it did not seem as | 
such, for the sufferings of childhood may pass for the || 


pleasures of riper age. The atmosphere was no longer | 


moist with the morning dew, and the old oak cast its | 


shadow along the front of our house, darkening the 
thick rose-bushes, and forming a cool nook for my || 

yi 
sister’s play-house, while the sun fell brightly through | 


its outer branches and quivered over the short grass in 


the foreground, like threads of flexible silver weaving | 
themselves into a ground-work of emerald green. A |) 


soft breeze was stirring, such as might draw color to the |} 
lips of an invalid without chilling his frame, while the | 


river, as it washed its banks, and the green trees, as 


they swayed gently to the whispering wind, gave out a soft || 
sleepy sound, calculated to soothe even pain to quietness. || 

My father took me in his arms, and bore me carefully | 
out into the shadow of the oak. I was in the blessed | 
sunlight, for the first time, after six long, long weeks of |) 


illness. Oh, how deliciously the bland air came up || 


from the river, and swept over my languid temples! || 
What a blissful tremor ran through my form, as I was || 


placed in the easy-chair which my mother had carefully || 


arranged for me! A sensation of new life thrilled every || 


I was as one lifted up from the grave into the || 

y 
beautiful light of heaven, the first breath of pure air came || 
to my cheek with so sweet a touch. It seemed as if || 


} 


nerve. 


a cloud of invisible spirits were fanning me with their || 
wings. The sluggish blood started in my veins, and | 
thrilled me with a sensation of exquisite pleasure. The | 
atmosphere seemed imbued with a new and more subtle | 
property. My brain quickened—-my senses drank in the | 
perfume of the flowers that flushed the river’s bank, and || 
responded to the hum of the summer insects which || 
haunted the rose-thickets and the honeysuckle vines, with } 
a capacity for enjoyment which I had never experienced || 
before. My mother carefully folded me in a cloak, and | 
kissing me, exclaimed—* See, how the color is coming to || 
her poor, thin cheeks.” 

My father met her glance of congratulation, and smiling 


a happy, grateful smile, looked affectionately upon me, | 
and well he might, if he loved his child; for while yet | 


. . . . | 
scarcely entering into my girlhood, I had been stricken 


down with a violent and dangerous illness, which had | 
desolated many a neighboring hearthstone. For weeks. 
I had trembled on the brink of the grave, a long feverish | 
dream, full of delirium and pain, had been before me, | 
and I was but just recovering from it. With gladsome | 
faces and half uttered blessings, my parents left me to |) 


the enjoyment of the scene. I looked eagerly abroad |, 
upon the valley. The green, heavy foliage of the pine | 
grove across the way, shivered and thrilled to the morn- | 
ing air, and a whispering melody stole out, low and sad, 
as if the dying flowers were breathing a requiem under- 
neath the trees. Above was the blue sky, but to my 








| 
| 
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|| brought them for me to look upon. 


feeble vision, it seemed an ocean of silvery billows float- 
ing in dazzling masses far overhead. The brightness 
pained me, and I turned my eyes to the earth again. 
How refreshingly green it was!—and the noise of the 
waterfall near—how coo] and melodious was its splash- 
ing music! Strange that its monotony should so have 
pained me during my fever! 

My sisters brought out their playthings, and heaped 
them on the grass before me, all the while laughing and 
chatting so happily as they assorted them, congratulating 
themselves over and over that I was well enough to 


come out with them once more! Now and then they 


_would look up from their playthings, dwell anxiously 


on my face, and ask if I were tired, or if they should 
play something else; then one would insist on raising 


| the pillow a little, and would smooth my hair sc kindly, 


while the other ran out among the rose-bushes, and tear- 
ing off the great blossoms with merciless prodigality, 
Dear sister, she 
little knew how faint and strengthless I was; the very 
roses were oppressive as they lay breathing out odor 


\| and unfolding their damask hearts in my lap. 


On the opposite side of the river, a little up the rugged 
bank, was rooted a slender ash, and on one of the top- 
most boughs, was just distinguishable, among the deli- 
cate leaves, a dark object which I knew to be one of the 
purse-like, hanging nests, built by the English robin. 
The owner birds were fluttering about the tree with 
their brilliant plumage flashing in the sunlight like a pair 
of tiger lilies adrift on the wind. They are scarce and 
beautiful birds, the very gems of the air—these English 
robins. I am not ornithologist enough to know if they 
have any other name. Their plumage is.of a vivid scar 
let, changing now and then, in a strong sunlight, to a 
flower-like tint, as if the feathers were tipped with 
powdered gold. 

There was a spot, just beneath the tree, on which my 
eyes dwelt with longing intensity. It was one of those 
cool little hollows which we often see on a broken hill- 
side; the grass, to a little distance around, was delight- 
fully green, and I could just distinguish the sparkle of 
waters as they leaped from a little rocky basin, and 
trickled down the bank, giving freshness and life to the 
It was for that bright water 
There it was, 


herbage in their pathway. 
which I thirsted with an absorbing desire. 
leaping and flashing, as if in mockery before my eyes; I 
could almost hear it murmuring under the grass with 
that soft liquid flow which seems almost to quench 
thirst with its very melody,‘and yet it was forbidden to 
me. Our doctor was a man of much knowledge—a 
successful practitioner, but, possessed of inveterate preju- 
dices, he strictly prohibited water in all cases of fever. 
He was as stubborn a water-hater as Mr. Willis’ Tomaso; 
one would have thought that like him, he suspected, that 
“since the world was drowned in it, it has tasted of 
sinners,”’ and that his patients might be tainted with it. 
Be this as it may, he would as soon have administered 
a dose of prussic acid, as a spoonful of the pure element 
to one suffering under the disease that was ravaging our 
neighborhood. Through six long weeks of parching fever, 
I had tasted water only once. That once—it almost 
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makes me smile to think of it—the girl, in her haste to || satisfy my cravings. The fever had left me, and it was 
obey a summons from my sick room, had placed a brim- | 1 rather from a wish for the taste of water, than from any 
ming ewer on the carpet. All day I had been praying } | unnatural thirst, that I had so desired a draught from 
for water. One drop—one little drop was all I asked, | | the spring. 

but it was denied to me. I was alone, burning with | The tramp of a horse, steady and sedate in his move- 
thirst, restless with feverish pain, and there, a few yards | || ments, was heard on the bridge. 

from me, stood the forgotten ewer, with the coveted|| “There he comes! there he comes!” cried my kind 
moisture dripping drop by drop over its sides. In the | sister, half frightened out of her wits, and snatching the 
phrensy of desire I crept from my bed and dragged | pitcher from my lips, she darted into the house. I, too, 
myself along the floor till the delicious beverage was | started forward in my chair, and would have followed 
gained. I lifted my reeling head, seized the vessel, and | her, but the effort overcome my feeble strength. I fell 
drank—oh, with what intoxicating delight! Could I|/ back faint and panting for breath. Tramp—tramp— 
have coined each drop into a diamond at the moment, 1 tramp, came the sound of hoofs over the bridge, then the 
I would not have thus enriched myself. I remember it | noise was broken by the gravel at the end, and just 
al] as a dream, but it was a moment of delicious pleasure. || underneath the boughs of the old chestnut, which stood 
I would almost suffer the same privation to taste such || there like a veteran sentinel, guarding the pass, appeared 
happiness again. When the servant returned, she found || “ our doctor.” 

me lying satiated and asleep—asleep by the half empty | Our doctor was a character odd and droll as a charac- 
ewer, with my night-clothes lying wet about me, and | ter ought to be. He and his horse had grown old with 
the carpet under my head saturated with the water, spilt | || the village. For ten miles around, he reigned a perfect 
in my eagerness to drink. The poor girl was dread-|| medical despot. There was not a child in the neighbor- 
fully frightened; a sound rating from “ The Doctor,” hood who would not run away and hide itself like a 
and perhaps a trial for manslaughter, were the most | frightened partridge at the very sight of his saddle-bags. 
gentle consequences her imagination taught her to expect || One might well have judged of his character as he, 
from her negligence. After sobbing and wringing her || emerging from under the chestnut, mounted on a piece 


| 
|| of living aptiquity in the shape of a venerable horse, 


hands most tragically for a season, she changed my || 
clothes, placed me in bed again, and like a wise girl, || whose gaunt frame looked as if it had been fed on its 
resolved to keep her own council in the affair. That | master’s refuse medicines. The poor beast had been 
night she was a faithful watcher, and I had a long, | a patriarch of the plough, and like many wiser animals, 
refreshing sleep. The next morning found me much ‘| never could forget his old vocation. His propensities 
better, which the good doctor pronounced as the result || were always earthward ; every thing about him drooped, 
of some half dozen powders which were to have been || from the grisly hair hanging over his hoofs, to the long 
taken in roasted apple during the night. | foretop, which streamed like an Indian’s scalp over his 

From the day of my stolen indulgence, to the time || meagre face and blear eye. I must except his mane, for 
when they carried me into the open air for the first time, || that could not be said to have any particular propensity. 
water had been carefully excluded from my room. Is it l It was so matted together with burs, that it was diffi- 
to be wondered at, then, that the “ Rock Spring,” with || | cult to guess of what material it was formed. Nothing 
its bright grass and pure waters, should be the first || | could have harmonized better than the horse and his 
object to fix my attention? My second sister followed | ‘accoutrements. The bridle had been stiffened with rain 
the direction of my eyes, and understood their longing i and sunshine till it rattled against the poor beast’s neck 
expression. i at every footfall; the saddle was old—worn and dis- 

“You may have some—you shall. I will run and ask || colored ; while the leathern saddle-bags, which contained 
mother,” she exclaimed, pushing a heap of muslin and || half the contents of an apothecary’s-shop, seemed a part 
silk pieces—an elder-wood pin-case, and a half-dressed || and parcel of the beast, so admirably did they correspond 
doll out of her lap, and jumping up, ran into the house. '| with his sides, which had lost most of their hairy coat- 
Directly she appeared with her pink sun-bonnet on, and | | ing in the agricultural service before mentioned. But 
a pitcher in her hand. | the doctor—I cannot say that he looked exactly like his 

“You may have some drink—mother says you may. horse, though, in some things, there certainly was a 
Tam going after it. I'll dip it out of the very coldest resemblanee. The doctor was about forty, very lean, 
part of the basin, and bring a lot of peppermint and || and crippled in both his legs. His horse, if we may 
sweet flag-root with it!—her cheerful voice was lost || _ judge from appearances, was nearly the same age, blind 
on the air as she darted through the gate and over the of one eye, with a form guiltless of more flesh than was 
old wooden bridge toward the “ Rock Spring.” absolutely necessary to hold his ricketty joints together. 

A few moments, and she came running back with her | The doctor always affirmed that his beast, though rather 
bonnet hanging to her neck by the strings, her generous, | rough in the exterior, knew more than most men; while 
bright face all in a glow, and the water dashing over her || every body said that his master was as odd as odd could 
hands at each bounding step. be, and as ugly in fece and person as a man might rea- 


“Here, drink, drink!” she said, eagerly, holding the || sonably wish to be, had his ambition in that line been 
pitcher to my mouth—“drink quick—quick! for the || ever so great, but that there was not a physician in the 
county could compete with him in medical skill. It 
A few drops from the offered vessel were enough to!] would be unjust to draw a parallel between the doctor 


doctor is coming!” 
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and his horse, farther than the corporeal portion of man | 
and beast was concerned, for notwithstanding his antipa- 
thy to cold water, the doctor was uncommonly skilful in 
his profession, had received an unexceptionable diploma 
from the medical board in New-Haven, and was, moreo- 
ver, a man of vast general knowledge; but I never could 
learn that the horse had ever been honored with a diploma, 
or was, in any way, remarkable for scientific remark. 
Let this be as it may, it cannot be denied that master and 
beast could not be more completely created for each 
other, than were the doctor as we have described him, in 
his ill-made clothes and huge bear-skin cap, which gave 


his head much the appearance of a black wasp’s-nest, and 
} 


the ugly animal on which he usually appeared, with his | 
crutches crossed on his saddle-bow, and his withered legs 
dangling over the store of medicines packed in his saddle- 
bags. 

I know that it is very uncivil to leave the ijearned | 
physician so long under the chestnut, but it would be an | 
aggravation of the offence had the character of so impor- | 
tant a functionary been left to conjecture. Well, he rode | 
majestically toward the house, and after dismounting 
with some difficulty, placed his saddle-bags over one | 
arm, and his crutches under both, and advanced into the | 
yard. When he saw me sitting in the easy-chair, with | 
my sister’s playthings scattered about me, he stopped i 
short, and planting his crutches deep in the grass, called 


out— 

“ Halloo, you young chatterbox—how came you here; 
does that obstinate woman want to kill you?”’ 

I stammered out something about my parents having 
brought me there. 

“ More fools they. You'll catch cold, and if you do 
you'll die, I can tell them that, but it’ll serve them right 
—for what business had they to let you come out till 
they had asked me, I should like to know? But you'll die, 


”? 


and I shan’t pity them—a pack of fools! 


A cold chill crept over me at his repetition of the 


’ The tears started to my eyes in | 


words “ You will die.’ 
spite of a strong effort to prevent them, and shuddering 
with fear, I closed my eyes on the beautiful green earth 
with a feeling of painful and sudden dread—the dread 
of death; oh, what a host of terrible and tender feelings 
are intermingled in that fear! The doctor raised his 
crutches and hobbled a step nearer than he was, doubt- 
less, softened by the sudden palor that settled on my | 
face. 

“ Don’t-cry, little chatterbox, he said patting my head | 
with his little bony hand, “don’t cry, we shall raise you | 
yet, I rather guess, but I wouldn’t have given fourpence | 
for you, three weeks ago. There, there, you little fool, 
don’t sob so; you'll make yourself sick again. I did | 
not mean to frighten you, but here shall be no neg-| 
lect: 1’ — 

He broke off suddenly, drew back the hand with) 
which he had been patting my head, and passing it over 
his eyes, muttering— 

‘My poor Therese. If I bad given half as much care | 
to her as I have to you, she would have been alive now.” 

I looked up; the doctor's face was eloquent with grief, | 
and a tear stood on his lean cheek. Poor man! though 1 


‘genuine feeling for more than a moment. 


|| physician, and carried to my sick room again. 


|, 80 pure, so heavenly! 
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odd and eccentric, he had a heart. Therese was his 


eldest child—a sweet, gentle and most loving creature. 


A few weeks previous to my illness, she had complained 


of headache and dullness for several days in succession. 
Her father, who was more than commonly engaged in 
his profession, considered her indisposition as light, and 
neglected the first symptoms of fever till they gained a 
strength that baffled even his great skill. His first born 
died—died by her father’s negligence. The poor man 
felt it to his heart’s core. No wonder that the tears 


started to his eyes when he contrasted my convalescence 


| with her death. 


The doctor was, by far, too odd a man to indulge in 
Wiping his 
eyes, he resumed his usual half comic expression, and 
called for my mother in a voice that brought all the 
inmates of the house rushing to the door, for they sup 


posed that I must have fainted, or died, perhaps, in my 


chair. 
“Take that young-one into the house!” vociferated 
he, pointing to the door with his crutch, “take her up 


-and put her in bed; ten chances to one she has caught 


her death by your folly, and if she escapes, there'll be no 
thanks to you for it, I can tell you.” 


My mother strove in vain to convince him that she 


acted by his orders in conveying me into the air, which, 


indeed, was true. Nothing would pacify him, but he 
insisted that I must be carried to bed; so I was taken, 


| terrified and weak from apprehensions excited by the 


The 
doctor left me some quieting-drops, and departed. I 
felt a sensation of relief when the solemn tramp of his 
old horse again struck on my ear as he stalked over the 
bridge; and when the noon passed without bringing any 
of the unfavorable symptoms which would have been the 
effect of a sudden cold, the apprehénsions which had 
chilled my heart died away, and I slept. 

When I awoke, the purple glow of sunset filled my 
room, the windows of which opened towards Tall’s Hill. 
The curtains were drawn back, and the hill, with its 
taper steeple and white houses, embedded and half 
concealed by numerous trees, lay before me, mellowing 
in the crimson haze of a warm sunset. A soft misty 
gloom lay along the ground, and in the bosom of the 
trees, while the church-window seemed burnished into 


_ sheet gold, so strongly did they reflect the dying light. 


A few still, melancholy moments, and the purple gloom 
had darkened the whole picture, save where the flashing 
sunbeams played brightly around the glittering church- 


‘| vane and slowly disappeared. Then night came on. One 


lone, bright star stole out, and trembled over my mother’s 
grave. I knew that it was her resting-place on which 


| the light slept, for I could distinguish the marble slabs, 


embedded as they were in the gathering gloom. Oh, 
how solemn and melancholy were my feelings, as I lay 
with my eyes fixed on that bright star, shedding its 
purple tranquil light over the place of the dead—it was 
The tears rolled over my cheeks 
as I gazed, and sweet, mysterious thoughts came throng- 
ing my brain, one after another, till my heart grew faint 
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with the excess of its own sensations. Another and |! 
another star came out, till the whole firmament glowed 
as with a shower of brilliants. Slowly they seemed 
melting one into another—that lone, beautiful star and 
all—and I was asleep again. 

My next waking was deep in the night. The room 
was dark, and I felt a sensation of fatigue and pain, 
which instantly convinced me that I had taken cold. 
The doctor’s words came to my mind; my heart died 
within me, and I cowered beneath the bed-clothes in a 
painful fit of coughing. The darkness was appalling ; 
my cough became more and more violent, and I felt as if 
the hand of death was already upon me. My thoughts 
became strangely solemn, and I murmured to myself as 
one in a dream, “‘ And must I die so young, when life is 
so very sweet? Must I close my eyes for ever on the 
bright and beautiful earth, when but just returned to it | 
from the portals of the tomb? Will that pale star rise 
year after year and tremble over my grave also, when I 
shall be laid beside my mother in the cold, damp charnel- | 
house of nature—that mother who died in my early infan- | 
cy, and left me to the generous care of one who had cher- 
ished me even as if I had been her own child.” These | 
were sad bitter thoughts, but I could not escape them; 
the doctor’s words rung in my ears like the denunciations 
of a prophet. “If you catch cold.” I felt that I had | 
caught cold, and that I must die. Slow and solemn 


thoughts of dissolution passed by me like spectres tread- 
ing to the music of a dirge. My funeral seemed to pass || 


in mournful review. The little coffin with its velvet || 


pall, and myself lying pale and cold in the snow-white | 
shroud, as I had seen poor Therese, with all the habili- 
ments of mourning, marshalled themselves in my excited | 
brain. The darkness around seemed an immense curtain 
of black, etveloping me in its folds, and shutting me out 


from the earth for ever. Death! death! Oh, what a 


chill came over me as I whispered the dread word again | 
and again in the agony of my fear. Then came more 
tender thoughts—thoughts of my sisters and of their grief 
when they should see me cold and dead. I could almost 


hear them weeping and mourning over me; then appear- || 
ed the pale faces of my father and of my dear step- i| 


mother; they were full of settled grief. The dark 


picture was too distinct for my excited imagination. I 


thought my heart was breaking, and sobbed and wept in | 
my bed, till I lay strengthless and utterly exhausted, with 
my face buried in the damp pillow, and my trembling | 
limbs bathed in the dew of mingled weakness and agony. 

I know not whether | fainted or slept; but there was 
a time of oblivion, and then a strain of sweet, wild music 
came floating through the room, and I felt the light of a 
new day steal over my closed eyelids. I lay thus, a) 
moment, between wakefulness and slumber, then a 
shadow broke the imperfect light, and a soft kiss was 
pressed on my forehead. It was my mother; she had | 


stolen to my bed-side at the first dawn of day, to inquire 
how I had rested. Her cheerful face brought mew hope | 
to my heart, and | was ashamed to inform her how much || 
I had suffered during the night. She drew back the 

curtains and raised me up that I might look out on the | 


dewy earth. The rosy light was kissing every green 


ul 


. 
thing into new beauty, and the old oak waved its boughs, 
and rustled cheerfully in the morning breeze. 

“There, do you hear that?” said my mother, as the 
bird, whose music had disturbed me, sent forth a suc- 
cession of wild, sweet notes from the bosom of the tree. 
“ You shall go out again to-day, when the grass is dry.” 

I looked anxiously in her face, and ventured to say, 
‘But, mother, are you sure that I have not taken cold ? 
I coughed very badly in the night.” 

“Cold, no,dear. You will be all the better for a little 
fresh air. You were tired, that was all.’”’ 

My heart leaped; I felt as if snatched from the coffin, 
and flinging my arms about my mother’s neck, I wept, 
and told her all. She pitied and soothed me in her own 
kind way, bade me try to sleép again, and promised that 
I should go out to play with my sisters, notwithstanding 
the doctor's predictions, and so hglid, that day and the 
next—and the next again. Our doctor growled and 
scolded, and flourished his crutch most magnificently 
when he came to visit me, but my mother took it all 
very quietly; she was a woman—and women will have 
their way—when they can. 


* - - 


Original. 
A SONG. 


BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 
Yes! I will do thy bidding. 
When yonder sun has set 
For ever from the heaven you love, 
Then, dearest, I'll forget ! 


When the dove’s winnowing winglet 
No longer seeks its nest— 

When stars forget to smile in heaven, 
And ocean is at rest, 


And glowing summer boasts no more 
Her radiant roses birth, 

And bloom and light and loveliness 
Have vanished from the earth, 


Then cold and calm Indifference 
Shall smile at fond Regret, 

And lost to Love and Hope and Truth, 
My passions I’}l forget. 


But while the sunlight still recalls 
The glorious hours we met 

On upland slope, in woody glade, , 
Ab! how may I forget? 


While every pure and lovely thing, 
Some semblance bears to thee— 
While the rose wears thy virgin blush, 

Thy floating grace, the sea— 


While in the stars thy blessed smile 
Looks fondly on me yet, 

And the fond dove thy truth portrays, 
Ah! how may I forget ? 
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ALFRED, THE GIPSY.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,” “‘ BURTON,” “ CAPTAIN KYD,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Near the close of a London season, four years after 
the events related in the last chapter, a party of visitors 
were one morning lounging listlessly through the mag- 


nificent rooms of the Royal Academy, when they came | 


to agroup of persons who were commenting in the highest | 
terms of encomium, on a picture before which they stood. 

“ What truth of coloring!” 

“What exquisite finish to that hand, laid over the 
bosom !” 

“ And those uplified agen, are they not eloquent with 
prayer and love?” 


“?Tis a Titian, I think, by the manner,” remarked a 


fourth person. 


“ A copy only, sir. I know who the painter is,” said 


an old connoiseur, decidedly. 
“ Who is it ?”’ inquired several voices. 
“ He is called Alfred, and is said to be a gipsy,”’ was 
the reply. 
“What, the same extraordinary youth, with whose | 
“Well 


’ 


praise all London is ringing ?”’ asked an amateur. 
he deserves the praises that are lavished upon him.’ 


The party just spoken of, consisting of the Earl of 
Linton and his daughter, Lady Cadwallader and others, | 
now came near this group, and arrested by their conver- 
It was the Ma-| 
donna that they had seen on the student's easel, years 


sation, stopped to survey the picture. 


before in Rome. Lady Laura Linton cast but a simple 
glance at the painting, when with a cry of joy she threw 
herself on her father’s shoulder, and burst into tears. 
Lord Linton recognized the picture, and with a quick 


penetration, divined her emotion, while Lady Eleanor 
Cadwallader said pointedly, 

“ Was [ not right, uncle, when I said that this picture 
was the cause of cousin Laura’s pale cheek and drooping 
health ?” 

The group about the picture were too much occupied 


with it to notice this by-scene, or were so well-bred, as to 
affect not to perceive it. 

“ Laura, my dear, we will descend to the carriage,” 
said the Earl tenderly, as she raised her head, anddashed | 
the tears away from her eye . 

The maiden, instead of ying, suddenly seized his | 
hand and directed it s a picture, a little to the 
right of the Madonna. Hie started at beholding a vivid 
representation of the scene in Rome—the portrait 9 
Laura in the chariot was not to be mistaken, so faithfully 
had the painter done his work; while the likeness of the | 
student at the horse’s head was drawn to the life. 

“He remembers me then,’’ murmured the gentle 
invalid, as she suffered herself*to be led away by the 
Earl, who made no other comment than a frown at this 
new discovery. 


vel I 


* Concluded from page 7. i, 


| the Academy, and demanded of the keeper, 


| dwelt a cloud of settled melancholy. 
|painter of Rome, known as “ Alfred, the Gipsy,’ 


| his thoughts. 


| met with a picture in the 


_ Permit me, sir, with my expregsions 
you at the same time, not as a 
but as a further proof of my 
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GIPSY. 


CHAPTER V. 


Early the ensuing morning, the Earl of Linton drove to 
the name 
and address of the painter of the two pieces, which he 
indicated. 

“He is called Alfred, the Gipsy, my lord.” 

‘“‘He who has made so much noise in the world, for 
his picture of Cain ?” 

“The same, your lordship.” 

“Ts he now in London?” 

“ He is, my lord.” 

“T will take his address.” 

In twenty minutes afterwards, the carriage of the 


| nobleman drew up at the entrance of a narrow court, 
where he alighted, and after descending a few steps, came 


to a door, which, by a flight of carpeted stairs communi- 
cated with a spacious room on the first floor, In this 


room, which was plainly hung with green cloth, relumed 


by a few valuable old pictures and one or two more recent 
works, stood at his easel a fine looking young man, with 
an exceedingly dark complexion, on whose features 
It was the young 
’ 


who, 
after three years wandering in Italy, had opened a studio 


in London, and already, by the unaided efforts of his own 


genius and industry, placed his name with honorable 
mention, in the mouths of all men. 


The picture before 


| him was the Madonna of Titian, not the copy, but the 
original, of which, before leaving Italy he had succeeded 


in getting possession. He was gazing on it with a look 
between that of a reverential worshipper and an adoring 
Suddenly he heard a footstep in his room, and 
looking up, he beheld and recognized the nobleman, so 
intimately connected with her who atghat moment shared 


The recognition was mutual. 


lover. 


In a few courteous words, Lord Linton expressed his 
regret at the long interval he had suffered to elapse before 
the opportunity, which now presented itself had been 
met with, to thank him for the service he had rendered 
himself and family in rescuing his child from a dreadful 
death; and informed himyof the numerous inquiries that 
had been made after him me to no purpose ; “ and,” 
he added, “‘ having a few nee returned to England, 
after along residence inthe: 1 of Earope, I accidentally 
al Academy, which is so 
closely associated with you ‘that, confident you must 
be in Londow, I obtained your address and hastened at 
once hither thag I) might finally release myself from the 







‘debt of gratinde yotr* gallantry has imposed on me. 


thanks, to offer 
ion or reward, 






enclosed check for £1000.” 
The young painter bowed, while he said respectfully, 


|“ My life is not bought, my lord. I need no reward. 


I never gaze on this picture that I am not thanked ; and 
each hour of my existence I am blessed with the con- 
sciousness that the lovely personification of this prophetic 


| picture of Titian’s before me lives and is happy.” 


| The oldn 
at the pic is 






of the easel to look 
ed as he veheld the 
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miraculous likeness of his daughter. His aristocratic |/ speak English like a native: yet in your pronunciation of 
pride could not endure that one so humble should possess, |’ some words, there is something, I know not what, that 
too plainly as fuel to his daring passion, the picture of | is foreign—and your complexion, too! Are you English 
his high-born child, and this feeling overcoming his grati- |, or Italian 2?” 


| 
tud ». he resolyed to possess the portrait. “T ama Gipsy, my lord !” 


“‘ Young man, you presume too far on the power your |, 


art gives you, and take, methinks, undue advantage of | 
an accidental resemblance, found in this copy from an | 


It is prostrating your god-like art to the | 


old painting. 
lowest uses. The possession of this picture under the | 
circumstances connected with it, is a moral theft—a sort | 
of forgery that no honorable man will uphold—no honest | 
man be guilty of. 
this picture, or placing it in my keeping. I will become | 
its purchaser at your own price.” 

“ My lord, it is not to be bought. It is dear to me as | 
life !’”’ he replied with animation. | 

“ How, sir! Remember, young painter, it is a portrait | 
of my daughter—of Lady Laura Linton, you speak ! 
Beware, sir Gipsy!” 

“« Hear me, my lord,” said the young man, addressing 


the offended noble in a voice so respectful in its tone, yet || 





so earnest, that he could not refuse to listen, ‘‘ hear me 
and then jndge me! I ama painter—a gipsy if you | 
will—but in my bosom throbs a heart warm as that which | 
beats in the breast of his majesty. That heart is noble— 
its feelings »oble—its hopes, wishes, all that constitute it, 

I feel is noble—it is a human heart, my lord! in a word | 


You will oblige me by either destroying 


“ Ah, true! An English Gipsy. This accounts for your 
swarthy hue !” 

“Yet I believe, my lord, that I an Englishman by 
birth.” 


“ How!” 


| “Itis my impression, from the early passages in my 
memory, that I must have been stolen from my parents !” 
“Indeed. You interest me! 


ber ?”’ 


What do you remem- 


“Though almost all of the recollections are of gipsy 
life, I feel very confident of having once lived in another 
But until my fifteent 
hasty period of childhood, I was a gipsy. At this age, 
a bachelor gentleman in Sussex, taking a fancy to me, as 


sphere. year, excepting a very 


we were encamped near his house, enticed me from the 
tribe, and put me to school. Three years afterwards he 
|was thrown from his horse and killed; and there being 
no provision left for me, he having made no will, I was 
cast upon my fortunes. I sought London, and having had 
from boyhood, a taste for rude sketching, I offered my 


| services to a portrait painter, who, finding I exhibited 


some talent, offered to become my master, while his in- 
structions | was to repay, by doing the drudge work of 


the profession. I remained with him nearly two years, 


it is a man’s heart, and as a man [ love. 
my passion is your daughter.” 


The object of | 
ah tied } when, inspired with a desire to visit the great school of 


jart in Italy, I left England with only a few guineas in my 
pocket, and on foot travelled from Calais to Rome, where, 
\in the gallery of the Cardinals you soon afterwards met 


| ” 


“Ha!” 

“Patiently, my lord! I have but thrice seen her and 
have never yet spoken with her—yet I love her, for she 
isa women, thoughwan Earl’s daughter. But the canons | “ What recollection have you of a horrid prison to 
of social order place her as far above me, as the Madon- | ‘ oer 7. 
na before me. I have, therefore, chastened my deep |" Bipsy reared asked the Earl, efter a few 
love, and wedded it to my faith, and worship a heavenly || Peale oe ‘ 
and earthly divinity both at the same time in this seraphic ||“ An impression, like the relics of a pleasant dream, 
face. Be not offended, my lord; my thoughts are not | dwells upon my earliest memory, (but I cannot say that 
less holy, whether I see in it for the moment, Lady Laura I may not readily have dreamed it all,) of costly furniture 
Linton, or Mary, the Virgin. In fine, my lord, vain love and gorgeous halls, and servants in liveries of gold and 
has grown into a religion, in the likeness of your | blue, among which my infancy seems to have been passed. 
daughter I behold only a y- Ask me not, then, to |) I certainly remember the face of a lovely and elegant 
part with it, my lord. Letme not be denied the happi- | female, bent close to mine; and to this moment, her 
ness of adoring afar off, her I may not love present. Let | image is never revived, without bringing with it, the 
me be blessed with the id@al presence of her whom birth | impulse to say “ mother.” If, my lord, I were to repre- 
and fortune have placed for ever beyond my possession. | sent on canvass the ideal of ‘ mother’’—a pictorial hiero- 
It can give no offence to thee—she will never know of | glyphic of the word, I should instinctively paint that face 
my humble love! Refuse me not this prayer, my lord !” | as tHe symbol.” 

He stood before the Earl, with a look so eloquently | “Do you recollect it then, go visibly!” Transfer it to 
pleading—so modest, yet so earnest, that the nobleman, |}}¢®"vs* if you have the skill todo it, and it may lead to 
already moved by this singular appeal to his feelings, discovery of your birth.” 
suddenly grasped him by the hand and was about to speak, “Often have I done it on the bark of the beech-tree, 
when, as if emotion had overcome him, and he feared to | With the walnut juice, with which the gipsies dye the 
trust his voice, he signed towards the picture witha ges- | skins of those who join them, and with which my face 
For a few seconds afterwards he paced 8nd hands are stained—the rest of my body being fair, 8 
| proof that I am not of gipsy blood, my lord !”” 





ture of assent. 
in silence, and then turning to the painter, said, 
“I know not what to make of you, young sir! We } “Ah! itis a strong, nay, convincing proof! You must 
have so often and so singularly met—your strange appel- || paint the picture.” 
lation—your genius, courage, ambition and romantic | “Twill do it, my lord, but have little hopes of its being 


} useful to me.” 


. 





charscter—all mark you @s no ordinaty Person. You 
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A few more unimportant questions were asked by the | that had taken place between the Earl of Linton, and 
Earl, who, then rising, expressed the interest his story) Alfred, the Gipsy. 
hadawakened, and promising bis aid, whenever he should “ How very odd, is’nt it?” said a very dressy lady, 
require it, towards ascertaining his parentage, took his | fanning herself with a peacock’s tuil. 
leave. || “Tis said he takes this method to learn his birth- 
Left alone, the young painter paced his room with} place,” remarked a spare gentieman near her, who 
a fevered step. His thoughts run into the channel the | alternately sipped an ice and wiped with a cambric *broi- 
late conversation had opened for them, and he tasked his dered handkerchief, his bald forehead. 


memory to its utmost, to bring vividly back to his mind “And does he really offer five hundred pounds to 
its first impressions. | whomsoever will recognize it, and identify it with any 


“If I could yet prove my birth—but no—I may be natural scene?” asked a brisk little gentleman in black, 
only a country gentleman's son—and this would not bring | with a calculating eye and thin lips. 
me near her! Oh, untoward fate and fortune, thou hast “Indeed he does,” responded the lady with the fan, 
placed my love so high, that even hope cannot reach “and thousands have been to see it already.” 
her.” | 
As he walked, memory went upward to childhood, || 4 : 
2 = ; ‘\| No,” was the reply, with a toss of the head; “I fear 
step by step, and brouglit before him a scene, which, from | . f : ees 
ae ‘| they might think I wanted to get the £500. 
a thousand associations, he knew must have been the | ~~ a 
° } “Whie . = 
haunt of his early years. He called to mind an old |) Which would not be very far from the truth,” whis 
_pered a tall, stately old maid, who wanted fine an- 
cestors, to her next neighbor. ‘“ Her father was a gro- 


“ Have you been to see it, Lady Grosse ?” 


tower, perched on a wooded hill, with a stone bridge | 
arching a foaming torrent beneath. Beside the bridge | 
was a vine-clad cottage, and, not far below it, a church | 
with a peculiar spire: still farther beyond were the roofs | 
of a'village; and towering over all, rose a noble castle, separated. 
and in the back ground was a chain of blue hills, rising | It was true, all London was a-stir with the singular 
here and there into a peak. The whole he seemed to \ announcement that had been made, the morning after he 
view from the bridge. Every object in the scene was had completed his picture, by the young painter, “ that 
painted on the retina of early memory, with the distinct- \ the sum of £500 sterling should be given to any indivi- 
ness of present vision. | dual who would identify a landscape painting, to be seen 
“ This, my heart tells me,” he said, as he paced the ‘at his rooms, with any known spot in Great Britain, or 
floor, “this is my birth-place! I remember it all! How | elsewhere.” 
it all comes back to memory! It was in that cottage 1 Thousands flocked to his studio, and thronged around 
lived. I was a foster child—I had a foster brother, too) i, painting, which was placed on the easel in the centre 
—I remember it all so vividly! In yonder castle lived my || of the room, in a position that exposed it to the best light. 
fathers! Oh, memory, blessed memory, I thank thee ! | Day after day brought multitudes of every degree, Pot 


; a "? | p 
I remember it all! Tam no — : : the humblest artizan to the noblest in the land; and day 
For a few seconds he gave wing to the feelings of the 


” 
cer! 


“Hum!” was the significant reply, and the group 


: . after day passed by, without any recognition of the paint- 
moment, and then, as if checked by some startling reflec- ing. In vain the artist watched for the appearance of 
tion, he stood still and groaned aloud. : | the Linton party—not that he looked to them for a dis- 
“ Alas, alas! what avails this light, which, after years l| covery; but that, perchance, he might once more see the 
object of his hallowed love. But the Earl had left for 

f hi ts in the north, the day followi i 
land, if in England at all, (yet it is an English scene, ) it | al e m8 outs _ ia ~ ee 
is situated. An outcast and nameless, still am. Wretch- | \ nant nat of thie ees taken by the youth te learn vo 
ed, wretehed ” ' site eit Cites Nes iat secret of his birth. But not so his daughter and niece. 
He threw himsel on a chair, and Surying ms "ace ™ | The gossip of the journals which he scarcely glanced at, 
his hands, remained fora long time, silent and gloomy. | ;, seeking political news, was eagerly perused. by them 
All at once he sprung from his seat, placed fresh canvass and they were not long in ignorance of the reward offered, 
on the easel—vseized his palette and brush, and began to || and of its object. Lady Laura had heard his story from 
paint with a rapidity and energy, that seemed as if he || her father, and it need not be said that her interest ia 
feared that the image he was transferring from his brain) ) 51) was strengthened ; nor will it surprise the female 
would fleet away, eve he could impress it indelibly upon! _ oder to learn, that’a _ days afterwards there appear 
the canvass. Like magic, a lovely landscape grew be- | ed an additional offer, from an unknown source, of five 
neath his skilful touches, and ere twilight was lost inthe}, .dred pounds, making the whole sum one thousand 
darkness of night, he had produced on the a ae Ry \ pounds; nor will it be very difficult, though it perplexed 
Thy of the scene that memory had painted on his the modest young painter to do so, to discover the fair 
— _ hand from which it originated—which hand, at the same 
CHAPTER VI. | time, enclosed a bill for the additional sum. But success 

“ Have you seen the mysterious painting?” was the |, seemed as far off as before. 
salutation with which acquaintances greeted each other, | Finally the patience of the young artist was weakened 
ata fashionable party, a f i interview | by disappoin prepare his mind, 
a. ew evenings after the w | by tment, and he began to his 


of darkness and of ignorance, Heaven has permitted to 
break in upon me. I know not in what part of Eng-| 
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fortifying it with his best philosophy, to submit to his ,, floor, and laying his hand on the shoulder of the young 
untoward destiny. | countryman ; “what tower? what lord? what village, 
“ I will let it remain on the easel for this day longer, |, and church ?” 


and then, with the setting sun, sets my star of hope for-|| “ Feck, measter, thee dost put thy questions thick as 

ever.” hedge-berries. Its mither’s cottage and the parson’s 
Late in the day on which he came to this resolution, || church—don’t I know ‘em ?” 

he was alone in his studio, standing before the picture || “ But the name of the village ?” 

which had excited so much curiosity, listlessly touc ‘hing | “ Deil a name I knaws else.” 

it here and there with his pencil, adding to different parts | “Nor that of the castle.” 

as memory suggested, when the door opened and aclown, ||“ It’s his lordship’s, sure.” 

dressed in a coarse frock and trowsers, with a cart-whip ||“ But who is his lordship—quickly ?” 

in his hand, thrust in his curly head. After gazingabout ||“ It’s my lord, he is.” 

a few seconds, as if doubtful of his ground, he advanced ||“ But his title?” 

his shoulder’, and then protruded intothe room his whole | “ Anan.” 

body. Tlfe painter watched his motions with amused|, In vain did he question him closer. The peasant could 

curiosity, and waited for him to make known his busi-|| only tell that the castle belonged to ‘his lordship.’ He 

ness. reflected a moment. The evidence of the clown was 
“Be this ye _ whar ye grand pictur be?” || strong; for it was plain from his countenance, when he 


“There it is,” said the artist, with an impatient gesture, | made the recognition, that it was without premeditation 


for his patience had often been tried by dull persons of | and perfectly natural, and not a trick to impose upon 
his degree, who, tempted by so large a reward, had in| ‘him. He resolved to act upon it, and instantly his course 
| was taken. 

* Do you know the road to this village and castle?” 
** That I do, measter, every inch on’t.” 
“When do you go back?” 


“In ye mornin’, I’m doubtin’.” 


great numbers visited his room. 
“T coom’d up to Lon’on with ye wagon, thee sees, || 
measter, and hearin’ from John Ostler “bout this pictur’, || 
I thought I'd coom an’ take a look on’t ; ~ a thousan’ || 
pounds beent coom at every day, measter.’ 
“Look and be speedy,” he said, hastily; “in five | 


minutes the picture will be removed.” | 


“* With your wagon?” 

‘* Yes, measter.” 

“« Leave your wagon at the inn; I will be chargeable 
, for your horses’ keeping. Take post with me to-night, 
| and guide me to the place you seem to have recognized. 
Do you not know even the county it is in?” 


With the air of one cautiously approaching a lion, he |! 
walked round in front of the picture, its position on the | 
ensel being such as to present its edge to one entering, | 
and placing himself before it with his arms akimbo, began | | * Summer’tshire.”” 
to stare at it with a knowing, consequential air. But | 4 And how far?” 
scarcely had his eyes taken in the scene, when they opened || 
to their full width, and a beam of intelligence lighted up | 
his florid countenance. He thrust his neck out, then | 
drew it in; approached and retreated; surveyed it to 
the right and then to the left ; looked throngh his fist at a 
distance, and then almost touched the canvass with his || 
nose, as if, (it appeared) to be certain of a resemblance || An hour before the sun set on the day he left London, 
that he had detected. At length he seemed to be con- | with the young countryman by his side, the painter drew 
vinced ; for suddenly clapping bis hunds, and emitting a) up with smoking horses before the small inn of a pretty 
loud whistle, he stooped down im the attitude of one look- | hamlet in Sommersetshire. 
ing through a telescope, or a Key-hole, with a hand, one | } “ And this is the village?” he asked his companion, as 
of which contained his cart-whip, the other his hat, rest- \ he alighted. 
ing on each knee, and in this position began to scan itin |) “It be, or, and yonder’s the lane to mither’s, up by 
detail, and speaking to himself, while growing surprise | the bridge.” 
and delight were visible on every feature. “ Landlord, the name ane village ?” 
“There be mither’s cottage, by jimini! and there’s|} “ Merwin, your honor.’ 
the old apple-tree above the bridge I'se clomb mony a “ And yonder castle ?” 
time ; and there's the old haunted tower on the hill, and * The Earl of Cadwallader’s seat.” 
yonder his lordship’s castle ; and if there beent tie stone || “Thank you. Lead the way to the cottage.” 
church whar I was christened, and ayont it, the village || These last words were addressed to the young peasant, 
whar—” | who, striding on before, led him through a wooded lane, 
The young painter who had detected the incipient | from which opened an extensive and lovely prospect—a 
signs of recognition, and received new life with each word | genuine English landscaffe made up of river and park, 
he uttered, stood by him as he was speaking, his palette castle and village, tower and hamlet. He gave but a 
extended in one hand and his pencil in the other like a| single glance and fell on his knees with his face to the 
statue of surprise, while his fine countenance was illumi-| earth. 
nated with the radiance of the newly-risen hope. “It is—it is—my own native home!” Before him he 


“ Fifty-tive miles, or so.” 

“Show me the spot, and I will pay you the one thou- 
| sand pounds.” 

“‘ Doon,” said the clown. 


CHAPTER VII. 





“ Hold! enough!” he cried, dashing his palette to the |, | ‘beheld spread out, the identical scene—the cottage in the 
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ALFRED, 


—— — . 
“ What thought you ?” 
“That the Gipsies had stolen him.” 
“Should you know him again if he were living?” 
‘““Know him, the dear child! I would know him a 
hundred years hence—his sweet smile, curly hair and 


foreground—the tower, crowning a hill on his right—the 
lordly pile, which be now knew to be Cadwallader Castle; | 
with the village, river, spire and distant range of blue 
hills—one and all just as he had painted them. 

He rose to his feet, and without speaking, from the 


fullness of his heart, preceded the peasant along a narrow rosy, fat cheeks !”” 
gravel-walk which led to the cottage, following each || But time would soon change these. Had he any 


winding with a rapid and femiliar footstep. natural mark by which he might be recognized ?” 
“I remember every stone—every tree, as if I had lest | “‘ Twoof them, your honor.” 
seen them only yesterday,” he said, as he walked along. || “‘ What were they?” 
In the door of the cottage sat a respectable elderly | ‘« A strawberry and leaf on his neck below the right ear, 


dame, knitting. Looking up at his step, she hospitably and the scar of my steel watch-key here, which, having 


teutend bine to enter, | fallen into the grate he drew it out while red hot, and 
“ Walk in, sir, walk in! Ah, son Will, you’re home ‘left the print on the palm and inside the fingers of his 


soon, lad,” she added, descrying her son behind; “so left hand. He was just four, the day he did it!” 
you have brought a stranger from Lon’on.” || The young painter removed his cravat with a trembling 


“He brought me, mither. We coom’d ina four horse | hand and palpitating heart. 

esech.” | “Ts that like the strawberry and leaf, good mother; 
“ Hoit, ye’re crankie, lad. What have the likes of | and,” he added, spreading open his left hand, “ is this the 

you to doin a four horse coach? Mind your own wagon) impress of the key?” 

and think not o’ any thing above it.” As he spoke he displayed the marks she had described; 
“ My good dame,” said the young man, “ if there is! the strawberry on his neck, and the visible shape of a 


blame any where it lies with me. Permit me to put a watch-key burned into the skin of his left palm. She 
few questions to you?” looked first atone and then at the other, bewildered be- 
“Take a seat, sir, takea seat. Will, give his honora| tween doubt and joy; then gazed a moment scrutinizingly 


chair. Yes, sir, I will try and answer them to my best. into his features, till by degrees she saw confessed before 
Well, now.” | her, the express image of her foster boy. Witha cry of 


“Oh, bow memory rushes upon me ! 
at home bere. Her voice sounds like one familiar—all I |, 
see and hear is associated with my earliest impressions ! | 
Her spectacles seem like old friends. Oh, that my wishes |, that was open to receive her. 
and hopes may be realized! Wretched indeed should I i CONCLUSION. 


be, to he disappointed now!” Such were the thoughts |) , ' 
that filled his mind as he asked with a hesitating voice, | A few words will finish our story. The proper steps 


o ss /were taken to prove the identity of ‘ Alfred, the Gipsy,’ 
‘Were you ever a foster mother ? . . 
' with the lost heir of Cadwallader, both by the young 
“ Alack-a-day! Ah, your honor bas come to openan|| . ? : ‘ 
rit ele det . 9 |, painter himself, and the Earl of Linton. The chief of 
eld wound in my poor heart! Indeed I have been, sir. r 
“To whose child?” H the gipsy horde was sought after and found, and confess- 
“M lord’s "0 } ed having stolen the child, knowing it to be the son of the 
P a lord 1” Earl of Cadwallader, and further, that the painter and 
} . ‘ . - + a . 
“ Cadwallader, who lives in the castle yonder. Poor | that child were one and the same. Notwithstanding 
a aii, _ Alfved’s industry in collecting evidence, his delicacy re- 
nobleman he has not smiled since. : : te 
“Si ou strained him from visiting Cadwallader Castle, to seek 
Since when? Speak, I pray you. | poe . gy" 
pn . + hedateealy ae interview with its old broken-hearted lord. But now 
. vo Your a only son to Buren, — i with the proof in his own hand, to which he added the 
being delicate, I kept him afer he was weaned, till he | ,ortrait of his mother taken from memory, he was con- 
bai we five years -— ; for theyliked to have him play about } veyed thither in the carriage of Lord Linton, who accom- 
aon ~ Wty, Wha warts cama ge Shey | panied him in person and presented him to the Duke. 
wanted to make wan hardy, you a know, ate know, || No sooner had the noble placed his eyes upon him than, 
and _ I brought ‘em both up alike, letsing bis rons | waving all other evidences, except those of a father’s 
lordship run ag and there as he would, jist as ifhe had | heart, he rushed towards him, embraced him, and ac- 
= ay — | knowledged him as his son. 
Well. | “God has written upon his face the lineaments of his 
“ Well, your honor. Ah,woe’sme! One day he went H mother. My son, my son!” 
out alone to gather apples from the old tree bythe bridge, | “ My brother!” and the arms of the beautiful and 
(for he could climb to its very top, he had got so brave | haughty lady Eleanor, were also entwined around him. 
and stout,) and not coming home to bis breakfast, I felt) Jp @ few months afterwards, Alfred, the Gipsy, now 
anxious about him and went to seek him. But—” ! Lord Cadwallader, led to the altar, Laura, the lovely 
“ But from that day to this you have not seen his face!” | daughter of the proud Earl of Linton; Eleanor Cadwalla- 
| der being one of the bride’s-maids, and so did the love of 


Methinks I am || joy she extended her arms— 
“‘Itis Alfred, my foster child—God has given him to 
me again.’’ Thus speaking, she sunk into the embrace 





“Tt is the dear truth, your honor. The gentles feared 


he had fallen from the bridge, and the river was searched ss noble maiden for the poor painter meet with its due 
in vain. But I thought” 


reward. 
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Original. l ear? And “the old, familiar faces”—have a few 
FLORENCE REVISITED. | years passed them by untouched? In such a reverie, I 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN, 


| went forth to revive the associations of Florence. The 
_ | dreamy atmosphere of a warm and cloudy day accorded 
“ Florence, beneath the sun | with the pensive delight withWhich I retraced scenes 
Of cities, fairest one.” —sHELLEY. | unexpectedly revisited. Many botanical specimens were 
We had been riding all night along the Arno, whose added to the unrivalled wax collection at the museum, 
turgid waters were shrunk to half their usual dimensions and several new tables, bright with chalcedony, amethyst 
by the intense heat of midsummer. Dawn was gradu-| and pearl, were visible at the pictradura. The old 
ally unveiling the heavens, and spreading a soft, silvery priest, whose serene temper seemed a charm against 
light over the landscape, as we drew near the termina- the encroachments of age, had lost something of his 
tion of our journey. The vines, by the road-side, stirred rotundity of visage, and his hair was blanched to a more 
cheerfully in the morning breeze, and as one after another snowy whiteness. A shade of care was evident upon the 
of their broad leaves was uplifted, the mossy boughs of brow of the man of pleasure, and his reckless air and 
the mulberry-trees upon which they are festooned, were | contracted establishment most strikingly indicated the 
momentarily revealed, brightened by the grateful dew. reduced state of his resources. The flower-girl moved 
The full grain beneath them, bowed by its own weight, with less sprightliness, and the dazzling beauty of the 
glistened with the same moisture, condensed in chrystals | belle was subdued to the calm grace of womanhood. 
upon its bended tops; and to vary the rich carpet so || The artist whom I left toiling in obscurity, had received 
lavishly spread over the earth, a patch of lupens or arti- \ the reward of his self-devotion; fame and fortune had 
chokes, occasionally appeared, from amid which, rose the | crowned his labors. The beggar at the corner looked 
low, grey olive, or thin poplar of Tuscany. Sometimes | as unchanged as a picture, but his moan of supplication 
a few dwarfed pines indicated the site of ancient woods, ‘| had sunk a key lower. The waiter at the Caffé main- 
long since extirpated by the genius of Agriculture, or | tained his accustomed swagger, and promotion had 
some remnant of an ancient wall marked the old feudal | cooled the earnest promptitude which distinguished his 
boundaries of the landholders. A still more interesting | noviciate. Three new chain bridges span Arno; being 
memorial of those times exists farther back, in the painted white, and supported by massive pillars of 
shape of a picturesque tower, celebrated on account of | granite, surmounted by marble sphinxes, their appear- 
its having been taken by a curious stratagem. Lights || ence is very pleasing. The one below the Ponte 
were appended to the horns of a flock of goats, which, || Vecchio, serves as a fine foreground object in the land- 
in the night, appeared like an army, and frightened away scape formed by the adjacent hills; and the other embel- 
the besieged. Early as was the hour, a large group of | lishes the vista through which we gaze down the river to 
poor women, spinning flax, were awaiting at the gate of | the far-off mountains and woods of the Cascine. Utili- 
a villa, the customary alms of its proprietor ; and not tarianism is rapidly penetrating even into Tuscany. 
unfrequently a bend in the river brought us in view of || Demidorff’s elegant villa is transformed into a silk 
several men dragging a heavily-laden barge through its, manufactory; and a railroad is projected between Flor- 
narrow channel. As the day broke, we came in sight of | ence and Leghorn. With the same stolid dignity rose 
Florence. The mighty dome of its cathedral—that || the massive walls of the Pitti and Strozzi palaces, wear- 
noble monument of the genius of Brunelleschi, and the || ing @8 undaunted an aspect as when the standards of 
graceful tower by its side, rose from the mass of dense | the ancient factions floated from the iron rings still 
buildings, like a werrior of the middle ages, and a fair |, riveted to their walls. The lofty firs and oaks of the 
devotee of some more peaceful epoch, standing in the | Public walk waved in undiminished luxuriance; and 
centre, to guard and hallow the city. Far around the | the pheasants flitted as lightly over the lawn. The 
walls, spread the hills with @ fertile beauty and protec- | curious tower of the Palazzo Vecchio was relieved with 
ting grace, and through the midst wound the Arno, | the same vivid outline in the twilight; and the crowd 
Gleaming in the morning sun, It is a curious feeling— || pressed as confusedly through the narrow limits of the 
that with which we revisit an Italian city, familiar and || Via Calziole. The throng promenade as gaily as ever 
endeared to our memory. There are none of those | along the river-side, on the evening of a festival—the 
striking local changes, which startle the absentee on his | stately peasant-girl, with her finely-wrought hat—the 
return to the new world. The outward scene is the | strutting footman—the dark-robed priest—the cheerful 
same; but what revolutions may not his own feelings | stranger, and the loitering artist. The street-musicians 
have undergone, since he last beheld it! How may | gather little audiences as formerly; and the evening 
experience have subdued enthusiasm, and suffering chas- |, bells invade the air with their wonted chime. 
tened hope! Will the solemn beauty of the church |, The most interesting of Greenough’s recent produc- 
wherein he was wont to lose himself in holy musing, || tions, is an ideal female head—Heloise, illustrative of 
begulle him, as of old, to meditative joy? Will the | Pope’s well-known lines;— 
picture before which he so often stood, wrapt in admira- i 
tion, awaken his heart as before? Will the calm beauty | Hide it, my heart, within that clase disguise 
of the favorite statue once more soothe his impatient | Where, wing'd with God's, his loved idea lies,” 
soul? Will the rich and moving strain for which he has || Another American sculptor bas recently taken up his 
#0 long thirsted, ever thrill a» when it first fell upon his | residenoe in Florence, whose labors seem destined to 


“ Dear, fatal name! rest ever unrevealed 
Nor pass these lips in holy silence sealed ; 
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reflect great honor upon his country. Hiram Powers | windows of the post office ; here a line of venders, vocife- 
is one of those artists whose vocation is ordained by rating the price of their paltry wares; and there a score 
native endowments. Amid the vicissitudes of his early | of porters at work about the custom-house. In the 


life, the faculty, so strong within him, found but occa- | centre is an eloquent quack, mounted upon an open 


sional and limited develdpement; yet was it never wholly _ barouche, and surrounded by vials, plasters and surgical 
dormant. Powers derives his principles of art directly instruments, waving along string of certificates, and loudly 
from the only legitimate source—Nature. His recent | expounding the virtues of his specifics to a group of 
busts are instinct with life and reality. They combine gaping peasants. At the portal of yonder palace, an 
the utmost fidelity in detail with the best general effect. || English equipage is standing, while its master is negotia- 
They abound in expression and truth. His success in ting with Fenzi, the banker, within. People are passing 
this department, has given accession to so many engage- | and re-passing through the spacious area, or chatting in 
ments fur busts, that time has scarcely been affurded him | small groups. In the midst is the bronze, equestrian 
for any enterprise of a purely ideal character. He is statue of Cosmo! and near it, the fountain exhibiting a 
now about to embody a fine conception from Geuner’s | colossal figure of Neptune. This remarkable public 
Death of Abel. He intends making a statue of Eve at | square is not less striking as a witness of the past than 
the moment when, after her expulsion from Paradise, | from its present interest. The irregular design of the 
the sight of a dead bird first revealed to her the nature |, Palazzo Vecchio, is attributed to the public animosities 
of death. “Itis I! itis I! Unhappy that I am, who, of the period of its erection; and the open space which 
have brought misery and grief on every creature! For | now constitutes the Piazza, was formed by the destruc- 
my sin, these pretty, harmless animals are punished.” | tion of the houses of the Uberti family, and others of the 
Her tears redoubled. “What an event! How stiff, same faction, that the palace of the Priors might not 
stand on what was deemed accursed ground. Another 


and cold it is! It has neither voice nor motion; its 
joints no longer bend; its limbs refuse their office. | scene associated with one of the most tragic events in 


Speak, Adam, is this death ?” | the history of Florence, is the Duomo—that huge pile so 

Florence may appear, at a casual view, comparatively richly encrusted with black and white marble, which 
deficient in local associations; vet few cities are more | was commenced towards the close of the twelfth century. 
impressed by the facts of their history. It was during As one, in any degree susceptible to the influence of 
the middle ages that it rose to power, and that violent | superstition, wanders, at twilight, through the vast and 
era has left its memorials behind. The architecture is | dusky precincts of this cathedral, vague and startling 
more remarkable for strength than elegance, and its fancies will often throng upon his mind. As he slowly 
beauty is that of simplicity and dignity. Of this, the | paces the marble floor towards the main altar, perhaps 
Pitti and Strozzi palaces are striking examples. In | some mendicant glides from a dark recess, with a low 
whatever direction one wanders, memorials of departed | moan of entreaty, or an aged female form, bowed at one 
ages meet the view, less numerous and imposing than at | of the shrines, is dimly descried in the gloom. The 
Rome, but still sufficiently to awaken the sweet though | only light streams through the lofty and _richly-painted 
melancholy charm of antiquity. Every day, in walking | windows. The few busts of the illustrious of by-gone 
to the Cascine, the stranger passes the house where days, are scarcely discernible; the letters on the sepul- 
Amerigo Vespuccio was born; and as he glances at the | chral tablets are blurred in the twilight, and the dust- 
hospital of Santa Maria Nuova, he remembers that it covered banners, trophies of valor displayed in the Holy 
was founded by the father of Dante’s Beatrice. The | Land, hang in shadowy folds. At that pensive hour, in 
sight of Galileo’s tower, near the Roman gate, recalls | the solitude of so extensive a building, surrounded by 
that scene of deep, morel and dramatic interest, when | the symbols of Death and Religion, bow vividly rises to 
the philosopher, having, on his knee, renounced his the imagination the sanguinary deed perpetrated before 
theory of the earth’s motion, before the tribunal of | that altar! The conspiracy of the Pazzi forms the sub- 
Rome, suddenly sprung to his feet and exclaimed, “ E | ject of one of Alfieri’s tragedies ; and a very spirited illus- 
piu si muove !""—‘and yet it moves.’ The villa of tration of one of the scenes was recently exhibited at 
Boceacio, in the environs, awakens the awful associa | Florence, the production of a promising young artist. It 
tions of the plague; and a stroll round the walls, by represents the wife of Francesco kneeling at his feet and 
bringing in view the old fortifications, will revive some | endeavoring to prevent his leaving the house at the 
of the scenes of the celebrated siege of eleven months in| appointed signal. At the head of the plot was Sixtus 
1530. The heroism exhibited by the Florentines at this | 1V., whose principal agent, Salviati, concerted with the 
period of privation and suffering, renders it one of the Pazzi to execute their purpose at a dinner given by 
brightst pages of their annals. Many a maiden cast) Lorenzo de Medici, at Fiesole; but in consequence of 
herself from the balcony to escape the brutal soldiery; | his brother's absence, the scene of action was transferred 
and one woman who had been forcibly carried away by | to the church. On the 26th of Apvil, 1478, the day 
an officer, stole from the camp at night, collected all his "appointed, it appears the service commenced without the 
spoils, and mounting his horse, rode back to Florence, | presence of Giuliano de Medici. Francesco Pazzi and 
with a new dowry for her husband, Let the stranger Bandini went in search of him, They not only accom- 
who would excite the local associations of the Tuscan | panied him in the most friendly manner to the cathedral, 
capital, stroll into the Piazza Grand Duca on a spring | but in order to ascertain if he wore concealed weapons, 


morning. Yonder is a crowd of applicants at the grated |, tarew their arms caressingly about him as they walked, 
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anc i : .3. ; , . 
ag on Leow pate macnn Airset | wr twelfth century. The population were early devo- 
' ’ i manufactures, particularly of cloth. The first 
priest raised the consecrated wafer, as the people bent magistrates were denominated , le: 
their heads before it, Bandini plunged a dagger into the | office of mayor was insti a a“ consu s; afterwards, the 
breast of Giuliano. Francesco Pazzi then rushed upon i the Sainte t sk = sign ; om why? ane or 
him and stabbed him in many places, with such fury | relationshi Me ie aes ae a eke vl 
that he wounded himself in the struggle. Lorenzo | of his pond ee re with the impartial discharge 
defended himself successfully against the priest who was || situatio on f - ver condition was attached to the 
to have taken his life, and received but a slight wound. our saint : oa ence aes my ne ~ 
His friends rallied around him, and they retreated to the laine ac nt “ ~ a — Saber s400 
sacristy, where one of the young men, thinking the |! to th a nema nneerereee oe aug 
weapon which had injured Lorenzo might have been ‘a aie - were es oa ve — 
poisoned, sucked the wound. The conspirators having | cons ; — uh on er ner 
so completely failed, were soon identified, and the | vs nal ow Sat pe ne oe rv ec 
iatia-qiastatal; aby Ciaenile cuatjevoes tndltel iene ten se ci The Florentines first learned 
ROS cacatienients ey din Hennes: Ob @-esden, banal art o ned im Guaeveus onefiem with feudel lords, 
night, as one walks up the deserted and spacious area of | “ a — Perret caie tens 
the Via Larga, he may watch the moonbeams as they } a - pont aan ae a vane 
play upon the beautiful cornice of the Palazzo Ricardi, | - “4 7 _ aay Serer — _ wed eateries 
and recall, as a contrast tq the peaceful scene, anther | nr eetercapsineta te cate Ane 
bloody deed in the chronicles of the house of Medici. It | ee “ey Amd Et ar yt 
was to this princely dwelling that the nephew of Ales- opatve-anent weenie ae — a none 
daisies Cite SeboetOatenee, comtentheatied each to have been one of the most prolific occasions of encient 
no, ambitious of power; Jered hic poate alia al dissensione—es influential, is those troubled times, in 
having invited him to repose, and placed his ound with Anan a write ees rahe so ort 
the belt twisted firmly round the hilt, upon the bolster } et <p Spencer late = 
stole out and brought a dravo to despatch him. The Epo athena pa nk sea A © 
assassination, however, proved difficult, and the tecashe- } meinen pe a pasa I do a 
gous relative was obliged, personally, to join in’ the house of Amidei, equally renowned and powerful. The 
bene - Gi. eel Rt Benes me te a bi | charms of another lady, one of the Donati, also one of 
Madmen. end eee etek Ghammtiotes li the first rank, beguiled the accomplished cavalier from 
from Virgil— ’ | his first love; and, unmindful of former vows, he married 
} the object of Lis new attachment. The family of the 
|| deserted bride considered their dignity compromi db 
Althou ihalualtiay tel ae 
ae ad * on or Wine? bm emg <a | yo pon. and on Easter Sunday, while Buondelmoate, 
enetittin’y Gaigaee ot Veniied: ’ an | peseet in white, and moamed upon a white horse, was 
Among the numerous hills of the Appenine ra | a a . eae a ae sae ie 
surrounding Florence, Fiesole is conspicuous Salta! re “a cetnes ae a aie — pom 
picturesqne appearance. It is surmounted by a row of | This wuthe * he ened I a A oe rer 
cypresses, and upon its summit stands an ancient convent. || the peopl wy di ai a nd se vem oe te 
From the green and shady esplanade before this buildin } i. . phy ae or ~—s  eeneanaiae 
1s Gidea ay Sd Win A of the etsy eta ape * ee barricaded the roads, and fought 
environs; and the traveller who possesses any taste for | siete raga a ae ana ore - 
scenery will not regret his three miles walk from the | we rfi " bet om the Ge verary re ss 
Porta Pinta, or the somewhat precipitous ascent which Hee ro el eatatas a co re Ae 
brings him to s0 commanding an eltervetery Up Scaler agen ae ee tel > 
this mountain stood a celebrated Etruscan utters "hk ! spa 2 or . (rgat ne a “mints agp pee dad “s 
wun enh of Comthie’y eescantutl | wild the’ wean x o a ome became its head, instead of the Amedei. 
walle ere ell discetaibte:’ Prous this ath Ws Tad s | © peop e constantly vaccillating between intovest and 
Sf Cactiats: Geneuiid bodes tdtheen Otay tn u - apy Sanco A fought and made truces, till a quarrel 
Giecé cael Gite andy Cnitiay mere om = fur a time, diverted their arms. This rival 
city occupied the right bank of the river abd sedhih | din’ oy a > ee! y= eae erent 
but one bridge outside the walls, which te atill called | xa fight Lami, aGaiaihdn tube tannt 
Posse Veodite, “Wits Rabie thin’ tas eda calle - fighters on land as at sea, and were finally defeated 
lilies and other flowers (fori) which pf rrerd of | by the Florentines, at Castel del Bosco. This war of 
gave its name to the metropolis of Tuscan alth nd ae ae —— ox yoare, cad was, at lenge, 
Cidied Gocanse vb have Vale Gdade ads be - ough t adjusted by a cardinal. The old, intestine controversy 
a celebrated general. tis remarkable that the ma ee | at sata Sahn mah ge nt pe et 
dad plein edie f be, Win ve ted hte “4 ibbelines remained masters of the city, for want of 
epot of their origie. azainst t } — er . Sale ees teat upon the Guelphs, 
The vaste Gas | y their dwellings, demolished numerous towers, 
pe certainly setablished about the close || and even made a barbarous attempt to destroy the temple 


“ Vincit Amor Patriw, laudemque immensa Cupido.” 
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of St. John, now called the Baptistery, because their || The Neri were then dominant. 
A beautiful | violence committed under Corso Donati, the Pope bad 


opponents had once held meetings there. 





75 


In consequence of the 


tower stood at the commencement of the street of the | sent one of his cardinals to Florence to bring about peace, 
Adimari, and this they endeavored to make fall upon the || but the efforts of the prelate were vain. On Christmas 
temple by placing rafters against the opposite part, day, the son of Corso Donati, being on horseback in the 
cutting away the other side, and then setting fire to the | square of Santa Croce, and seeing Nicholas of the 


props. 
direction. For a series of years, the arms of the Floren- 


tines were constantly exercised, with various success, in 
wars against the Pisans, Lucchese, Arentines, etc., but, 
ever and anon, this original and fierce civil feud usurped 
all their energies. Its history is one of the remarkable 
illustrations of the spirit of that age, and, hereafter, as 
the sounds of warfare and violence die away into the 
past, before the mild influences of Christianity, it will be 
reverted to by the philosopher as a fertile source of 
Its consequences and incidental results 
are numerous and interesting. The Ghibbelines were 
generally triumphant in Florence. In 
Count Guido Novella was elected mayor, in order to 


illustrations. 


introduce his people more easily from Casentino, into the | down upon Florence. 


city and palace, he opened a new gate in the nearest 
walls, and the avenue leading thence, is still called the 
street of the Ghibbelines. In the annals of these celebra- 


| 
' 


| 


| 





j 


1261, when ; desired his arrival. 


| 


Happily, however, the tower fell in another | Cerchia family pass by, ran after him out of one of the 
| gates. A contest ensued, in which both were killed, 


and, in consequence, civil war once more kindled. At 
length, on the second of April, the remainder of the 
Bianci party, among whom were Dante and Petrucco of 
Parengo, the father of Patrarch, were banished. The 


ee : 3 
Neri threw fireworks upon the houses and shops of their 


discomfitted opponents, near the Mercato Nuovo, which, 
taking fire, produced extensive destructiou, and reduced 
many to poverty. In 1310, the New German Emperor, 
Henry VII., prepared to descend into Italy. Many cities 
In Tuscany, Pisa and Arrezzo, alone 
The following year, Dante, in behalf 
of the Ghibbeline party, wrote him, earnestly, to come 
This letter sealed the poet’s fate ; 
and four years after, his exile was again confirmed. 
Received openly at Pisa, and crowned at Rome, Henry 
approached and besieged Florence, but after a weari- 


invited him. 


ted factions, we find now one, and now another invoking | some delay before the walls, and several fruitless skir- 


foreign aid. Sometimes a respite occurs of so long a 


| 


mishes, he fell sick, and on the last night of October, 


continuance, as to induce a belief that the demon of | 1313, abandoned the attempt to the glory of the city. 
discord is at length laid asleep, and anon it breaks forth | He soon after died at St. Salvi, and these eras of 


with tenfold fury. At one moment, the Pope’s interpo- 
sition procures peace, and the next, some incident, 
trifling in itself, suddenly revives the flame of party rage. 
After a solemn reconciliation bad apparently settled the 
dissension at Florence, it was again renewed in Pistoia, 
a few miles off. A certain Ser Cancelliere of that city 
was the father of a very numerous family, the progeny 
of two wives, both of whom belonged to noble houses. | 
Between the descendants of these rival mothers, a strong 
jealousy existed; and under the name of Black and 
White chancellors, (Bianct and N&i) more than a 
hundred individuals were included in the quarrel, among 
whom, not less than eighteen, were chevaliers or knights 
ofthe golden spur. Some young men of both parties, 
having quarrelled over their wine, one of the Neri 
received a blow from Charles Walfred, of the opposite 
faction. In the evening, the aggrieved individual way- 
laid the brother of his insulter, and having beaten him, 
so mutilated one of his hands, that only the forefinger 
remained. This aggression roused an universal spirit 
of resentment on the part of the Bianci. The opposite 
party vainly attempted to make peace; and the inflic- 
tor of the injury, on repairing to Walfred’s house, to 
apologize, was seized and taken into the stables, when 
one of his hands was cut off by way of retaliation, and 
he was sent back to his partizans. This act rendered 
all further attempts at treaty vain. Thenceforth, street-_ 
broils, of the fiercest character, were of constant occur- 
rence. Some of the most guilty repaired to Florence, 
and there fomented the old feud, the Bianci inciting the 
Ghibbelines, and the Neri the Guelphs. In 1301, 
Charles of Valois, invited by Boniface VIII., into Italy, 
secretly concerted with him the ruin of the Bianci panty: | 


| 
| 








violence and war were soon succeeded by a brilliant 


period of literature and art. 
To be continued. 


Original. 
THE FIRST STATUIST. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


Ir slumbers there, that hidden form 
Of all but breathing life, 

And every moulded outline swells, 
With its own beauty rife. 

Expression lurks within the stone, 

And waits the Master's hand alone. 

Oh, touch it not—thou shouldst not dare 
Creative power to try, 

Or with thy weak, earth-daring band, 
With God’s own skill to vie, 

To wake the form from its long rest, 

Its slumber in the marble’s breast. 

Yet go, bring forth the rounded limb, 
The bending grace reveal, 

The form that shrinks within itself 
As if the stone might feel, 

The drooping of the soft fring’d lid, 

The lip where passion’s fire is hid. 

Bring ell to life, then bow thee down 
In hopelessness of heart, 

And thine Ideal worship thou, 
Thy god-like child of art. 

It lives, it smiles, for thee alone, 

Thy bride is of the chiselled stone. 












































































































THE VICTIM 


Original. 
THE VICTIM DAUGHTER. 


“ Sorta, my love, come hither, and be very serious 
for a while, as I have something important to communi- 
cate to you,” said Lord Mansfield to his daughter, one 
afternoon, as he sat reclining in a large fauteuille in the 
library of his noble mansion. 

“ What can it be, papa?” said the young and lovely 
girl as, in eager curiosity, stimulated by the tone in which 


he had spoken, Lady Sophia drew a footstool near him, || 


and seating herself on it, placed her hand in his and look- 
ed anxiously into his face. 

Lord Mansfield was about fifty years of age, aristocratic 
in his appearance, with a countenance which would have 
been remarkably pleasing, were it not that an excess of 
pride stamped itself upon bis features. The grey hairs 
thinly and prematurely scattered on his temples, proved 
him to be a man upon whom heavy cares had fallen. 
His life had been that of a statesman, spent in filling 
diplomatic situations, whose weighty and assiduous duties 
engrossed every thought. One glance sufficed to show 
that ambition was his ruling passion. He wasa widower, 
having lost a beloved wife at the birth of her only child, 
since which time he had devoted his life exclusively to 
politics, not, however, neglecting the education of his 
daughter, who grew up, all that a father’s most ardent 
wishes could desire. She was beautiful in the extreme, 
such as the poet’s early dream would fancy, and often as 
the proud father’s delighted eyes would wander over her 
growing charms, more vivid dreams of ambition would 
flit before his imagination ; and visions of power, obtained 
through the agency of his innocent and lovely child. 
“ Yes,” he would say to himself, “such an air and face 
would grace a throne; and my Sophia shall one day do 
honor to her father, and compensate for his bitter disap- 
pointment, that no son shall inherit his title, and hand 


his name to posterity.” Now, as she sat at his feet, a | 


gratified smile played around his mouth, that his dearest 
hopes were about to be accomplished. 

“Well, papa,” said Lady Sophia, “ pray begin, for I 
am all impatience.” 

“ Well, my daughter, it is on a subject, near and dear 
to your father’s heart. You are now seventeen, love, and 
are old enough to make your entreé on the great stage of 
life. I am anxious to see you happily married; and 
have, therefore, accepted proposals from a man in every 


way worthy of you. One whom, from his great rank, | 


noble fortune, and the high reputation he bears at court, 
it would be my loftiest desire to connect with my family.” 


DAUGHTER. 


— — = — —— | 





| Impossible! I have never even seen him, andsurely he 
cannot think of marrying a girl he bas not laid his eyes 
upon!” 
|} « Nay,” said her father, “‘he has seen, admired, and 
fallen desperately in love with you. Do not blush, for I 
| have something to add that will still more surprise you. 
| This evening he will be here to dine, and even now you 
must prepare to see one, who, in all probability, will be 
1 your future husband: so, my sweet Sophy, lose no time, a 
| faire votré toilette, and,” he added with an arch smile, 
“ look as fascinating as you did when, on horseback a short 
| time ago, you unknowingly made so brave a conquest. 
l So saying, he kissed her forhead, and she retired to her 
‘| room, for the first time in her life in a flutter of agitation. 
She sat down, and fell into a deep reverie, from which 
|| she was only roused by the entrance of Mrs. Fleming, 
| her femme de chambre. So anxious was she to acquit 
| herself with credit on this great occasion, that never before 
had Lady Sophia looked so surpassingly lovely. Her 
| long beautiful golden hair was plainly twisted at the back 
‘of her head, and fell in a profusion of natural and Juxu- 
| Tiant ringlets, whilst a simple white dress showed to ad- 
/vantage the perfect symmetry of her full round figure. 
When the abigail, with a look of admiration, had turned 
| the last glossy curl through her fingers, Lady Sophia 
_ hastened tothe conservatory to pluck a bouquet, with the 
| hope that the fresh evening air would remove the flush 
increasing on her cheek, as the momentous hour drew 
near. She pulled flower after flower, scarce knowing 
which she was selecting, when she heard footsteps near, 
and turning, her face became suffused with the deepest 
‘blushes, on seeing a gentleman standing at the entrance 
of the conservatory, intently gazing upon her. ‘ Surely,” 
thought she, “ this is Lord Mountcharies !"’ He was about 
five and twenty years of age, with a very tall figure, black 
| curly hair, and dark eyes, rather a pale complexion, and 


| a strikingly interesting expression of countenance. He 


t 


had mustaches black as the raven’s wing, which improved 
a mouth of remafKable beauty. On finding that he was 
|| observed by Lady Sophia, he appeared merely engaged 
_in admiring the exotics, and with a graceful bow was 
|| passing on, when, in her extreme confusion, she let fall a 
i large flower-pot, and gave him an opportunity to aid her 
| to recover the lost plant. This being accomplished, after 


an apology for his apparent intrusion, be retired. 
| 


| Light as the gazelle’s was Lady Sophia's step, as she 
_ran to her dressing-room to take one more look at her 
mirror, and see if she was fit to make the impression she 
wished. How changed were now her feelings from what 
they had been so short a time before! Then, utterly in- 


Lady Sophie, amazed at this abrupt announcement, | different, she would scarcely take any trouble about her 
and little expecting that her father’s communication would | appearance, now, no pains seemed too great. Carefully 


be of so serious a nature, falteringly inquired who the 1 pinning the geranium, (which had been broken from its 


gentleman could be, who had thus so flatteringly distin- | sem by the fall,) in her hair, she surveyed herself at full 

guished her! . | length in a long, swinging glass, and might be pardoned 
‘‘ Lord Mountcharles,” replied the father; ‘who has | on this occasion, when vanity whispered that no further 

just returned from India, where he has amassed unequal- | improvement could be wished. “ At least,” she said to 

led wealth.” || herself, “‘ my dear father will be pleased ;” and at the next 
“What,” said Lady Sophia, “ the Lord Mountcharles, || moment she was at the drawing-room door. 

of whom I have so often heard you speak, as the possessor | With a palpitating heart she entered the room where 

of Apley Park, that beautiful place in the Isle of Wight ? || were ussembled a few guests. Lord Mansfield imme 
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Some fashionable roués, who had, on 


diately led his daughter forward; and, after introducing | not for her Lord. 
her to three or four, said: ‘‘ Now let me introduce you to | this supposition, presumed to offer incense at the shrine 
| of beauty, and to gain that love which they plainly saw 


my particular friend, Lord Mountcharles ;”’ and to Lady 

' . . 
Sophia’s utter amazement and dismay, she was conducted || was not lavished on her husband, found, to their morti- 
before a man about thirty-six, who looked at least ten | fication, that soft, dove-like eyes could emit flashes of scorn 


years older, from his face being shrivelled up with the || and contempt, and that a sweet, angelic mouth, could be 
withering effects of a tropical sun. He took her hand, i curled into an expression of the deepest disdain. Many 
which was put into his by the father, and respectfully | devoted admirers were thus transformed into bitter ene- 
kissing it with the air of an old gallant, led her to a seat, | 
and placed himself beside her. She heeded him not— 


her face became alternately pale and red, and she would, | 
from excess of emotion, have burst into tears, had not the |! individual, and that the languid eye sparkled with unusual 
True; but 


mies, and their jealous eyes were not slow in discovering 
that the smile dimpled her cheek with more than ordinary 
sweetness, when she was addressed by one particular 


announcement of dinner at the moment, relieved her em-|| vivacity when Captain Douglas was present. 
barrassment. unknown to herself, the miserable Sophia cherished for 
That night saw Lady Sophia at Lord Mansfield’s feet, || him a deep passion, and unfortunately, the near relation- 


. ~ ! . . . . . 
her eyes bathed in tears—all the eloquence of woman |) ship, and situation he held under her husband, maintained 


called up to move him, and save her from marrying a || a continued intimacy, which only added fuel to the already 


. ° . i . . _ * . 
man she knew she could not love. It was in vain. The} kindled fire. She little knew the state of her own heart, 


rigid father’s word was pledged; and after heart-rending l until a circumstance revealed it to her in all its horrors. 
Returning late one fine evening in summer, to her 


supplications on one side, and inexorable refusals on the i 
country seat, from a visit to a friend, Lady Mountcharles 


other, the wretched girl only obtained the still more || 
agonizing information that the day was decided for the || was leaning back in the carriage, meditating on the happy 
nuptials. || scenes in which she had passed her childhood, contrasting 
Her doom was fixed, and a month from that period | that innocent period with the life of excitement she now 
saw her led forth as a sacrifice to the selfish ambition of | Jed, when she was suddenly roused from her reverie by 
a heartless father. Flowers strewed her path as she || the violent plunging of her horses, and the next moment, 
walked to the little chapel in the domain ; but thorns || to her inconceivable dismay, they took head, and dashed 
rankled in her bosom. The gay and happy throng as-|) off at their utmost speed. In vain the skiiful coachman 
sembled to witness the ceremony, looked on, some with || tried all hir strength to arrest their progress; he was 
admiring, some with envious eyes; but well could be |) himself presently burled from his seat and dashed to the 
applied to her on this occasion, Metastasio’s beautiful || ground. Anagonizing death seemed to threaten the un- 
| fortunate lady; when, suddenly, by an heroic effort, a 
gentleman who was approaching in an opposite direction, 
arrested the progress of the horses. To open the car- 
riage door and extricate Lady Mountcharles from her peri- 
lous situation was the work of an instant; and ina never- 
to-be-forgotten moment, she found herself in the arms of 
Charies Douglas! No sooner was she in safety, than her 
preserver abandoned his hold of her, and staggered to a 
near tree, against which, pale as marble, he leaned for 
support. A piercing scream escaped her as the painful 
see that the hand was given without the heart ; and a, surmise that he was seriously hurt, darted through her 
tear of pity stole over his manly face, as the ceremony | brain. Perhaps he had sacrificed his life to save hers, 
concluded, and he beheld the poor victim fall fainting and if so, death in its worst form would have been pre- 
into the arms of her father. ferable. Soon a faintness came over him, and sinking 
to the ground, he remained in a state of utter insensibility. 








lines : 
“Se a ciascuno I’interno affanno, 
Si legesse in fronte scritto | 
Quanti mai che invidia fanno, 


Ci farebbero pieta.” 





| 


i] 

One alone witnessing the ceremony, read plainly within |) 
the sacred precincts of her heart that all was not right. | 
This was Captain Douglas, aid-de-camp and cousin to) 
Lord Mountcharles, who was the #tranger that had so| 


unfortunately crossed her path the day she first expected | 
Yes, too easily did he 


to meet her intended husband. 


Two years have now elapsed, and we find Lady Mont-| Sophia’s alarm and agitation were beyond description. 


charles the centre of a brilliant circle in London. Courted || Forgetting, in the wild delirium of her grief, that her vows 
by all, flattered, admired, and surrounded by every luxu-|| were pledged to another, she addressed him by every 
ry which taste, wealth and refinement can procure. Her || endearing epithet she could think of, beseeching him to 
husband and father, deeply engaged in political manau- || answer, and show by some sign that life was not extinct.@ 


vres, made her house the rendezvous of ministers, peers, || Presently recovering, he was shocked at witnessing her 
and princes. Her husband, incessantly occupied with | abandonment of sorrow, and the truth of her love, which 
he had long suspected, was confirmed. By the assistance 


court intrigues and state affairs, could devote no time to | 

domestic enjoyments, and conceived that his wife must be || of the coachman, who now, having been but slightly 

perfectly happy, when humored in every caprice and || injured, came up, he was placed in the carriage, and 

petted like a spoiled child. Could that satisfy the beart|; Lady Mountcharles, placing herself beside him, and, 

of such a being as Sophia? No. Can it therefore, be || reckless of ‘all things but the affection that had gushed 

wondered at, that she sought to find happiness in a per- | forth, and would not be controlled, fondly supported bis 
head. He preserved almost total silence ; and when the 


petual round of dissipation and amusement ? 
Rumours were afloat that Lady Mountcharles cared || mansion was reached, was conveyed to a chamber, and a 


10 
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servant dispatched for surgical aid. 
so injured that a detention of a week was necessary. 


During this time, Lord Mountcharles being absent in | 


London, Sophia was his nurse—watched his progress— 


sat by his bedside. A kind of madness seemed to possess | 
her. This infatuation was extremely painful to Captain 


Douglas, who insisted on departing, so soon as his strength 


permitted. When he bade farewell to Lady Mount- 


charles, resolutely opposing her solicitations to remain | 
longer, she turned pale and seemed about to faint; but | 


recovering herself, she lifted her eyes to his; and while 
the crimson of shame, despite her phrenzy, mounted to 
her forehead, she wildly exclaimed, 


“ Douglas, you must have guessed my secret: yet you 
are cold and indifferent! I love you! From the first 


moment I saw you, I have loved you. I have been sold | 


by my father to despair! My heart cannot retain longer 
the agonizing secret! Will you leave me now ?” 

Captain Douglas could not but pity her for that mise- 
rable lot, the result of a father’s stern commands, and 
which certainly modified the guilt of her love. But true 
to his honor and her own, he replied, | 

“ Lady Sophia, for your own sake I must arrest here, 
the progress of your affection, by removing myself from 
you. From this moment strive to forget me. This 
scene on my part will be buried in ob vie ; and let reso- 
lution reconcile you to your unhappy lot.’ 

He shook her hand after these few words, and suddenly | 
left her. 


and for many days she raved in the delirium of a raging 


In two days he was on his way to France; 


fever. 


Within six months from the departure of Douglas, | 
Lady Mountcharies arrayed herself in glowing weeds, a 
wealthy but scarcely disconsolate widow. True to the 
infatuation which now formed the aliment ofher existence, 
her thoughts centered with intenser earnestness upon the | 
man she loved, after this change in her condition. All 
at once, now mistress of her own actions, she left her 
friends, without apprising them of her intentions, and 
without any male friend to protect her, and hurried to 
Paris, disguising her name and standing, that she might 
fulfil her designs without interference. Those designs 
may be readily guessed. She was in search of Douglas, || 
to learn his present state—to communicate to him her || 
own—to endeavor to arouse in his bosom, a love which | 
now would be innocent in both, and form the happiness | 
of her lite. 

The excitement in which she was now constantly 
plunged, preyed upon her health, and weakened her, day 
But while it undermined ber real strength, it 
supplied false vigor to her frame. She mingled in every | 
scene in Paris, grave or gay, where she might = - | 
meet Douglas; and at length she was successful. he || 
passed him in the gardens of the Louvre. A dark- ~ 
tured and beautiful girl was hanging on his arm; and a 
pang of jealousy shot through her heart as she noticed | 
the appearances of intimacy between them. She follow- | 
ed them carefully, and saw them enter the same hotel. i 
By cautious inquiry she learned that the appearances had 


| 


not deceived her. A tale was told her of a midnight fire, | 


He was found tobe |) 


DAUGHTER. 


in which this girl was exposed to danger, and was saved 
| by Douglas. Love—betrothment was the consequence. 
She did not make herself known to Douglas, when this 


_blighting news had come to her ears; but she was ever 





“A sim 
a shadow in his path. 

At the beautiful virgin altar of that fine church, St. 7 w 
Sulpice, which must have been admired by all those who bad 
have visited Paris, there stood a couple aboutto be united: He 
and Captain Douglas was made the happiest of men, by > 
receiving the hand of the lovely Emily Terrara. The Al 
ceremony was concluded, and as he bent forward tosalute | r 

_ his blushing bride, a wild, piercing shriek reverberated . - 
| through the vaulted aisles of the church, anda female & If 
who had knelt in a corner, enveloped ina large black veil, q 
| fell on the ground ina fit. The bride was quickly hurried R 
to her carriage; and Douglas, whose humane and amiable 3 
disposition induced him to return and see if proper re- D 
| storatives had been administered to the lady se suddenly . 

taken ill, entered the Sacrista where she had been con- 
veyed, and to his horror, the ghastly object that met his Tae 
eyes, was the once beautiful, now emaciated form of Lady The 
Mountcharles, a lifeless corpse. A faithful femmede | Spre 
chambre was vainly using every method to revive her. And 
There she lay, still beautiful in death; her long, fair hair Are 
shrouding her face, which now bore the resemblance of we 
a marble statue. There seemed a painful expression May 
| across the eyebrows and mouth ; but that wore gradually Invi 
away, and settled into a placid smile, which seemed to Ma: 
say the spirit was at rest. Wh 
The following week, at the same altar, about the same Fell 
hour and with the same parade of invited guests and heart So 
less spectators, that witnessed the bridal scene, stood a Re: 
dark coffin, with the lighted candles, nodding plumes, and ae 
mournful paraphernalia of a funeral. The prayers were of 
read, the service was conducted with the usual pomp of 
|| and ceremony ; and the last remains of the unfortunate He 
Lady Mountcharles were deposited in the tomb. Et 
ALDEBERT. n 
————————_—; Ci 
Original. As 
FAME. Al 
— Ww 

Distixnction—fame! Oh, they are phantom boons, 

That lure toruin! They will steal from thee T 
All quiet home-born pleasures, that alone H 
Yield thee a calm content—they will awake . A 
Restless ambition, that will make thy life A 
One scene of doubting, wasting misery! C 
True honor make thee yield, its shadow grasp, rs 
And stake their all upon the fickle breath ) 
Of the inconstant crowd—use not thy sense ( 
By counsel of thy conscience, but thy deeds 9 
Guage by a halting policy—ay, make ] 
A compromise with Heaven to save thy stat, ] 


By peril of thy soul! and all for what! 
By one false step, headlong to fall at last! 
To move, an outcast, ’mid thy careless crowd, 
That but an hour before, did bow them down 

In grov’ling reverence at thy carriage wheels, 

And rend the air with shouting of thy name! 

To whom thou hast surrendered joy for earth, 

It may be, hope for Heaven! H. F. Mt. 
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Original. 
THE | 


“A simple tale, and little worth, save that twas ower true.” 
SCOTCH TALES. 


Wuart quiv’ring lip e’er faltered out “ Adieu,” 

What tear-dimmed eye watched, fading from its view, 
The form, that, like some planet bright and lone, 

Had o’er a darken’d path its radiance thrown ; | 
What Soul, when “TFarewell” struck the startled ear, } 
But owned that sound thy watchword, stern Despair ? 
Ah! light the earthquake-shocks of sudden grief, | 
The calm, deep sorrow, tears bring no relief, | 
The rod of life-consuming care—the thrill 

Of mortal anguish—all combined iil— 

For these, the heart, uncrushed, may lightly bear, 
If soothe affection’s balming hand, or share 

The load—but ph! to stem the storm alone— 

To feel the aching void, illusions gone 
Reveal—to know our tears unwiped must flow, 
That one afar, who lethed ev’ry woe ! 

’*Tis Fate’s last stroke! and mis’ry holds no dart 
Deeper to pierce—pangless is Forture’s art, 

All horrors centered in those words “ To Part!” 


Tre gallant bark rides proudly o’er the wave! 
The billows foam and swell—each wishful sail 
Spreads its white bosom to the wooing gale, 

And on that wide and thronged deck, what groups 
Are gathered, never more, perchance, to meet ; 
What hands, now fondly joined, that ne’er again 
May thrill, each at the other’s grasp! those lips 
Invoking blessings, or exchanging vows, 

May henceforth breathe indifference, or hate. 
Who knows what change, thy talismanic touch, 
Fell Time! may work? Those young, impassioned breasts, 


So wildly to each other's pulses now 
Responding, torpid ‘neath thy with’ring gripe 
May grow—light, tripping youth may wear the crutch 
Of crippled age—Absence may steal the scroll 
Of Memory, and with slow finger raze 
Her tablets out—or busy Death may freeze 
Eternally, the rosy stream which paints 
The maiden’s cheek, or sends the life-blood back 
Curdling around the anguished husband’s heart, 
As “ Farewell ”’ struggling, dies in utterance! 
Ah! there was one amid that throng—madd’ning 
With thoughts like these— 

Like sudden music ’mid 
The wail of mourners, hark! what light-toned laugh— 
Half mocking, and half sweet, and joyously 
As rings the eastern Ziraleet, t resounds ? 
As stars amid a moonless firmament 
Gleam out, those lustrous eyes, through many a wave 
Of darkly-ilowing hair, beam, peerless, forth— 
And that bright countenance they gem—no trace 
Of clouding grief obscures—yet hath she left 
This vision of glad youth! her childhood's home ! 
Kindred around her press, and friends well tried— 
Many a loving hand meets hers, and tones 
Are in her ear, whose lightest cadence long 
Hath been familiar—wherefore mourns she not? 
Whose arm leans she so fondly on? ’tis his 


To whom her first-devoted faith is plight ; 





" The scene which this little poem dercribes, took place off 
the harbor of New York in March 1839. 


t The song of joy sang by the women of the east on occasions 
great merriment. 


1} 


PARTING.* | 


| While soft she murmurs, “ ’tis with thee I go.’ 





RTING. 


But few months since a bride—he goes with her, 
It is not home to leave—where’er they rove, 
He bears her home with him—peoples for her 


| The desert’s waste—makes gay the ocean’s gloom— 


What fears she then, or what with him could fear ? 
Her father clasps her now within his arms, 
Her sisters’ tears are, with their kisses, left 


Sparkling upon her cheek—and their warm touch 


Hath waked her soul, until her own gush forth, 
And gently mingle with their kindred flood ; 


|| But see! on him, whose arm around her twines, 


Her fond glance bent—the drops like morning dew, 


By sunbeams lighted—vanish as they flow, 
’ 


|, Those words, through one scathed heart, ah! what a bolt, 
|| Waking the dear, the mem’ried, past they shot! 


I heard a whisp’ring voice ask who was she, 

That turned her, shudd’ring, from the happy pair ? 
“The sister of that dark-browed girl.” Sister? 
’Twas passing wond’rous !—they were most unlike— 
Fair was her long and loose, dishevelled hair, 
And, strangely, with her slight and wasted frame, 
The rounded contour of the other’s form 
Contrasted—in her sunk and heavy eye 

No ling’ring lustre shone, save when she roused 
Her slumb’ring faculties, and sternly forced 

The wander’d soul to re-assume its throne. 

For months the rose-tint on her holl’wing cheek 
Had faded slowly—and none knew—ah! none 
Could know, the bound’ ry of her suff’ring ; for 
The fevered flush excitement kindles, burnt 

A slow, consuming fire, that veiled its loss; 

And, well, her nature’s uncheck’d joyousness 

Had mask’d the agony which rack’d her frame. 


A fair and gentle maiden by her side, 


| Some few years younger, but most like herself, 
Though brighter in her bloom, stood, with pressed hands, 
| Cov’ring her crimsoned and tear-swollen face, 


Weeping convulsively—but when they bade 
Her thence—impetuous round that sister’s neck 
Her fond arms flinging—swift her throbbing head 


| And would not—could not part; the elder strove 


To soothe her sorrow, whisp’ring, with choked voice, 
| Those halcyon days—they will return—if bere 
Denied—Mary! in Heaven we meet again.” 


| She pillowed on her breast—clung to her side— 


| Sweet Mary! she, for many moons, had been 


The loved companion of her lonely hours ; 
| They dwelt together—from the self-same page 
‘Had read—laughed gaily o'er the same light tales, 
' Sang the same songs, or strove, perchance, to sing, 
|| For each had more of “ music in her soul,” 
! And harmony in her love, than melody 
| Upon her lips—arm softly linked in arm, 
| Each sunny morn had they strolled, loving forth, 
To take, unmarked, their pleasant rambles, through 
The little village where the elder dwelt, 
| And where the younger felt her home to be. 
_ Yet stands she there, so fixed and firm, so cold 
| And svatue-like, that elder girl! Oh! what 
| Her greater grief, that made these pangs so light? 
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Slowly her aged sire approached; a gloom 


Hung dark’ning round his noble front, where Care 


Had furrowed lines, which dime could ne’er have scathed. 


In whose deep vales, oh! what a world of woes, 
Of strange mishaps—of pleasures turned to pain, 
Were traced! Yet bore he such a dauntless mien, 
It seemed to mock at Fate, until she tired 

Of her own impotence. Close to his heart 

He folded her, who, erst, of that fond breast 

Had been the pride, the hope, the favored child! 
Yet, when he now the fervent benison 

Invoked, and, as he once more pressed her, prayed 
Returning health might give her back—her eye 

Lit with no grateful thanks; ne straining nerve 
Writhed with suppressed anguish, as, unmoved, 
She saw the tender guardian of her youth, 

The kind old father, mournfully depart ! 


And all are gone—save one, who, to and fro 
Paces the deck, with quick and anxious tread ; 
Intently, on his face, as though her glance 
Could potent chain, what most it feared to lose, 
She gazes—and each lineament engraves 

More deeply in her soul—she parts with him— 
The husband of her love! what woe is left? 
The thought of that hath overwhelm’d all else. 


7” * » ” * * 


Till now, each friend she greeted smilingly, 

And rallied ev’ry power—till many thought 
She felt not—and some wondered much, doubting 
The love they ne’er before had dreamt to doubt: 

Sut who, alas! could tell the mental throes, 
The frightful turning of the wheel within, 
O’er which her spirit broke ? 

With hurried step 

He hastens to her side—yet still she wears 
That horrid tranquil of the summer’s day 
Before the thunder bursts—but see—the light, 
Yet thrilling pressure of that fevered hand, 
Which, trembling, takes her icy one, has sent 
A shudd’ring through her frame—and when he bends 
To press her lip, and his fond eye meets hers, 
She knows—she feels—that ’twill unnerve her soul; 
And turns her head aside, and, silent, prays 
For added strength—then tenders him her cheek, 
A tint more pale—and mirrored, fearfully, 
In her distended eye, the tortured soul 
An instant shone—but, ’twas the lightning’s flash 
The placid stream reflects, which ruffles not 
Its waves, and leaves its bosom coldly calm. 


He had few ties, few kindred—she, for years, 
Had been his all in all—the one green spot 
Upon his sandy wilderness of life ; 

And her whole being was imbued with him: 

If he had faults, she saw them—knew them not: 
Like Hindoo votaries, that on the Sun 

They deify, grow blind with gazing—still 

Its influence feeling, can, no more, the specks 
And clouds, that mar their day-God’s radiance, view, 
k:’en so she had looked up—had worshipped him, 
Latil she saw him as her fancy willed. 





'| But, the deep love she bore, was such, as ne’er 
| Sprang up the sickly offspring of a day ! 

Trial, and hallowing Time must watch its growth, 
|| Long years cement the bond, and give it strength, 
|, Unfold and ripen the young germ—uantil, 
| An evergreen become—it can alike 
|| The winter of adversity withstand, 

And, far more dang’rous summer of success ! 
|| Though they were young, and she was very young, 
The autumn leaves had five times fallen sear, 
|| Since she became the sunshine of his home. 
| A sportive child, all life and gladness, flashed 
|| Her image first across his path—and rgil 

Who may at sudden passion in the heart, 

The birth of Love is swift, as was of erst 
|, Minerva’s from her startled father’s head ; 

I He saw—and, quick the sweet conviction felt, 

| His eyes could thus upon no other dwell. 

\ From that auspicious hour he watched her growth, 
| Guided her thoughts—enriched her dawning mind 
| With stores of knowledge—she repaid his care 
With all a sister’s love—for, if ’twas more, 

|| Herself yet knew it not—monthis, years rolled on, 

| The bloom of fifteen springs had tinged her cheek, 

And her young heart, already had it learnt 
| To pant, e’en as a frightened bird’s, whene’er 
| His step she heard—he had not wooed in vain— 
| And they were wed—she had no doubts, no fears; 
And at the altar’s base, even as now, 
| | Her voice it faltered not—she shed no tear— 

| But placed her band confidingly in bis, 

! | And trustfully, uashrinking, breathed the vow. 





|| Years they were blessed with more than happiness, 
|| The world had not unspiritwalized their souls, 
| And Love and Hope gave tint to all around ; 
* where the shades 
of pain or sorrow never trod—they were 
| Too happy—for their earthly Paradise 
| Vied with the peaceful joys of Heaven. Alas! 
| They found it had not Heaven's eternity ! 
| The serpent in their Eden glided—robed 
| In pale Disease’s frightful garb—and soon 
The springy step grew slow—extinguished was 


| Their home a second Zinge, 


| That mirth-betok’ning glance—sparkling, perchance, 


| An instant, when de came, then fading—still, 

She could be gay, and cheated, oft, herself 

| Into forgetfulness of inward pain. 

| Bootless the effort to recount, how long, 

| How tender, and how ceaselessly he kept 

‘His vigil by her side, marked, when she slept, 

| The short and hurried breath, and in his arms 
_Enshrined her, when the knell-like cough would shake 
i Her sinking form, and by dévotion strove 

| Like phantoms fled, and ev’ry coming moon 

| Beheld her worse—and those who long had made 
| The ills of man their anxious study, said 





|, That they must part—another clime, and air 
|, More pure must shed its gentle influence— 





| *I8 is said that the inhabitants of Zinge are never afflicted 
|| with care or melaucholy. 
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She heeds them not—‘“ Let me but die with him; 

I do not ask to live; better were death 

Than parting—think—oh ! think how we have loved! 
My only prayer is, let me die with him!” 

Thus spoke she ever—but, when sad he came, 

And, with his calm, persuasive voice, implored 

That she would leave him, meekly then her head 

She bent; five years together they had dwelt, 

And ev'ry wish of his, to her had been, 

E’en, as the questionless decrees of Heaven ; 


He willed it so—she did not now refuse. 


’Tis o’er—on her white lip the burning kiss 


Is pressed—the strained embrace—the last look given— _ 


And he is gone—the fond wife widowed, and 
The bursting heart alone! she does not shriek, 
She weeps not; trembles not, but her fixed eyes 
Stare wildly on the spot where last he stood, 

As, on the unsubstantial air, his form 

Had left its impress, and she saw it still. 
Gently, but vain, that dark-browed sister strove 
To wake her from her trance—that soft caress, 
She marks it not—those words of soothing love, 
Fall powerless, unmeaning, on her ear ; 

He hath exhausted, drained affection’s fount, 
And, that voice hushed, all sounds discordant jar. 


Now from the noble vessel parts the boat, 

And friends, of those who seek a foreign shore, 

And kindred, bearing—but, the cable loosed, 

Why springs she forward with so wild a bound ? 

What hath her young eye caught to fix its gaze, 

As from those wide-spread windows of the soul 

Their spirit would burst forth? Amid the throng 

His form she sees! the loud huzzas and cheers 

Amid, his voice alone distinctly hears. 

And, ’mongst the wave of handkerchiefs, but his, 

Her eye beholds! Then swiftly she returns 

The signal—and her feeble arm on high 

Stretching—long after stronger sinews cease, 

Her banner floats triumphant through the air! 

Like foes, each, from the other bark retires ; 

On, on, until the foaming track no more 

The green wave crests, and, but a dark’ning speck, 

Upon the water, seems that boat—and now, 

Tis gone ! but, still to her, absorbed! entranced ! 

It rises "bove the surge, and still that face 

Wistful, and sad, and the white handkerchief 

She sees—a gath’ring mist is o’er her eyes— 

Her heart grows sick—her hot brain whirls—she sinks, 

Half fainting—senseless o’er the vessel’s side, 

But, ha! again starts up—list’ning—oh ! Heav’n ! 

How anxiously—it is his voice she hears— 

Alas! ’twas but the dashing wave—his step— 

Nay, "twas the echo of a stranger's foot. 

And wond'ring glances scan her wretched face, 

Half curious, and, perchance, half pityingly! 

What matters it? she feels nor shame, nor dread. 

He’s gone! and they are parted—’tis no dream :— 

That past—all other sorrows o’er her head, 

Like tempests battling 'gainst the sea-girt rock, 

Unfear’d, unfelt—unmarked, unheeded—break ! 
CORA. 
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THE SORCERER; 

A LEGEND OF THE MEDICEAN TIMES. 
~om 


BY MISS A. F. M. BUCHANAN, 


“ Thou hast in hand 
A famous artisan.”—ByRon. 


Near the close of a holiday in Rome, when the roads 





about the city were again thronged after their mid-day 
jrest, with the neighboring peasantry, returning home- 
| ward from their devotions and amusements within the 
|, walls, a young gallant strolled into the precincts of the 
field of ruins, which bear the name of Caracalla’s Baths. 
He carried in bis hands a fowling-piece, richly and 
curiously inlaid with silver; and his dress, though in the 
most tasieful fashion of the day, and evidently arranged 
to increase the attractions of a remarkably handsome 
person, was modified for convenience in sporting. Re- 
clining himself, as if for rest, on a pile of broken granite, 


he examined and loaded his gun, and then rubbing the 


dust from the smooth surface of one of the blocks that 
supported him, he carelessly commenced sketching on it 
an arch at some distance, through whose partial veil of 


ivy the rays of the setting sun were faintly piercing. 


Whilst thus employed, his eye was crossed by what he 


recognized, with some difliculty, to be a human figure, 
moving in a stooping posture among the tall weeds and 


_the rubbish of brick and mortar, and then disappearing 
behind the walls. Resuming his drawing, for a time he 
| forgot the interruption; when again, and much nearer to 
| him, the figure interposed between him and his copy, and 
he found it thatofafemale. She was engaged in picking 
‘up small fragments of stone, examining and then casting 
them away, and occasionally digging in the ground with 
an old trowel, which might have been left by workmen 
from the city in their almost daily depredations among 


At length, with a slow step she came towards 


the ruins. 
him—a young girl in the costume of the peasants of the 
Campagna, and having a countenance of such delicacy 
| and beauty as rarely appeared among them. With an 
| expression of the deepest disappointment she seated her- 
_self on a little mound’ almost facing him, and burst into 
|tears. She wept on for several minutes, and then drying 
‘her eyes ona corner of the large white "kerchief that 
covered her head and shoulders; she leaned her face in 
her hand, and sadly chanted a popular little love ditty, the 
burden of which, if it was inaudible to the listener, he 
| easily guessed by the air, one that was seldom coupled 
| with any thing else. 

The eportsman, meanwhile, had risen and was about to 
address her, when, as if on second thought, he noiseless- 
| ly levelled his gun at a flock of birds quietly resting on a 
‘distant wall, and fired. The girl started with a scream 
‘at the report, and for the first time observed her neighbor. 


} “Santa Maria, signor!”’ she exclaimed, removing her 
hands from her ears, to which in hor fright she had raised 
‘them. 

“Santa Maria!" he repeated in feigned surprise, and 
{| walking towards her, as if he had just entered the walls; 
“how came you here, pretty maiden?” 


















































































82 THE SORCERER. 


“Tt is easy to guess, signor, seeing how many roads | 
lead hither,” answered she. 
“‘ Tell me how long you have been nave, and I will tell peasant’s son?” 


you how you have been passing the time.’ “ Said you not I was a sorcerer?” returned he, resum- 


_ ing his mysterious expression, and fixing his eye on her 
“An hour? then you have been seeking a treasure, and | ¢]) she turned pale, and again shrunk back from him ; 
thinking of your lover.” i! 


“* An hour ;” she returned, smiling. 


“You are a sorcerer, signor!” looking at him in some 

suspicion, though still smiling. 
“ What led you to think of finding a tréasure here?” | iets ; . oe 
“A dream,” she replied in a changed tone, and her is ec ye ees pnd eae 

eyes filling with tears ; “a false dream.” “Santa Maria, signor! and the poor girl onved at 
“Tcan read dreams, maiden, and am a good treasure- | |, him, and trembled till she could scarcely stand. 

“‘T said I might aid you in finding your treasure, and 


Martino.” 


“Signor!” 


seeker; tell me more about it, and I perchance, may aid . ; . o 
you;” said the gallant, apparently amused at her sim- if you are wraly warthy of 7 d oe a) aeeeny 
plicity. | answer me that you are willing, for Martino’s sake, to 
“There is little to tell, signor. I yesterday saw a| wsncrtngd Pe aieal aed cae atl kine Fee 
contadina, humble as myself, return from the city, rich “ 
with the coins and gems found in the fields; and last 
night I dreamed that I, too, should find a treasure by 
searching among the ruins ;” and the tears rolled down trust more than words. Do all I command you and fear 
her cheeks. nothing. Take the ’kerchief from your head, and spread 
“‘ Were a treasure to be found, how much would con- | it on that block of marble.” 
tent you?” | 
“ Fifty crowns.” 


“IT think—yes ! signor.” 


She obeyed, though her face grew almost as colorless 


|| as the linen, while she did so. 
“ Fifty crowns, exactly—neither more nor less ?” | 


: ; : | Now, you see yon arch, through which the light falls 
“It is what [ still pray for, signor.”’ r 


red on a pile of broken capitals? Go thither and gather 
1. will ' ae teat Ie Aneto | three ivy leaves from the vines around it—count them 
wil read your wing again. 2616 to Duy the lover yOu || over nine times, then say your prayers and return. But, 


have just been thinking of. | remember! if once you look back the spell is broken!” 
She smiled again, and blushed deeply. 


“Why should a damsel like you pray for fifty crowns ? 


She set off with trembling feet, and the sportsman 


“You called me a sorcerer, maiden—how know you ‘ : 7 ; 
looking after her, for a moment, with an expresion of hu- 


that there may not be more than a jest in it?” said the ; , ; : : 
sporteman, assuming an expression of stern solemnity and gee sds ape picked upe little piece of emooth, white 
fastening his bright, dark eyes on her face, “ tell me | marble, and rapidly traced one side of it with a small 
truly, is he so sordid as to be won with gold only ?” || graver. He then poured a few grains of gun-powder 
“Nothe! not he!—” returned the girl hastily, and | } | from a chased silver flask at his side, and rubbing them 
starting back from him with something of fear, “it + is his ‘into the stone, a head appeared in black outlines, that of 
father.” “ a youth, and an extremely handsome one. With a smile 
| of self-satisfaction at his device, he placed the marble 
| under the kerchief, and before it was time for the girl to 
Seba weeult his la detinienti matte: hesit '| have gone through the prescribed forms at the arch, he 
pe * ot 4 nee : 8" had regained his former station. 
s but a peasant n i . 
Ohad eland A Ce ae At length she returned. “ Have you obeyed without 
: soney WY || omission?” he asked, sternly. 
does he not earn enough to take you without a portion? | —,, I have, signor,” she timidly replied. 
there are many crafts by which fortunes are made.” | «Then alia ites veil; is there aught under it ?” 
“ But he will not stoop to common labor, antl it takes | “ Nothing, signor.” 
ee even a livelihood can be earned by the nobler || «Then you have failed to obey me; look again.” 
arts. ) “Nothing but a bit of marble.” 
“* Which has he tried ?” i} 
“ Working in marble at Carrara; but he is now a gold- | 
smith in Rome.” 


“ And his father is rich, and will not receive you with- 
out a portion 7” 


“ Take it up and examine it.” 

“Save me! what have I done! it is the image of Mar- 

tino!” and she let it fall in terror and amazement. 

|| “T told you Ll would work a charm for you; will you 
“ The great master, Benvenuto Cellini.” now believe that I can aid in realizing your dream ?” 
“Ah!” interjected the gallant, dropping his assumed “ How can I doubt! and oh, signor, if it be not a sin!” 

aspect, and regarding her with additional interest. “Ifa sin, be it mine; you bind yourself to nothing. 
“You surely know the young Cellini—him whomevery The secret art is all my own—you are but to do my bid- 

noble in Rome seeks; whom even the Holy Father | ding. How far live you hence?” 

favors !—he is there ; but, alas! it may be a life before | 

he gains fame and gold like his master.” 
“He will win both, damsel.” 


“ Know you who is his master?” 


” 


| “Full a league. 
| “And when can you come hither again?” 
| “J have vowed, should my dream come true, to give 





“You know him, too, signor! nay, forgive me! how 7 
| should one like you know a goldsmith’s apprentice—a © 


| “ T will give you another proof; the name of the youth is § 


“It is well. Now I will work a charm that you shall > 
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THE SORCERER. 


thanks to Maria Popolo in her church once a week, for a|| She knelt accordingly, and he made her repeat after 
| him, a couplet at a time, afew trivial rhymes, something 














year to come. 4 


“Then a week from to-day begin to pay your vow. I 
promise, by my art, that against then, the treasure shall 
be found. A week hence, mark, be here before sunrise 


and you will find me here waiting. Be secret: if you | 


reveal aught that has passed here, or hint at aught to 
come, even to Martino, the charm is at an end: 


ware !”’ and again casting on her one of his terrific frowns, 


now heightened almost to a grimace, through which her 
fear prevented her from seeing that a smile was half 
breaking, he disappeared among the ruins, and trembling, 
yet full of hope, she hastened on her way home. 


Mindful of the commands of the mysterious stranger, | 
on the morning appointed, Paula retraced her course | 
among the ruins, while they yet lay faint and picturesque | 


in the curling mist, and found him awaiting her where 
they had parted. 
air, in answer to her timid and deferential obeisance, and 


then, suddenly checking himself, prepared her for the | 
ceremonies that were to follow, by a repetition of his | 


startling scowl, by far the most appalling observance in 
his rites. 

“There is no time to lose, 
never behold the solemnities of the secret arts. 
your ’kerchief and place it where it was spread before: 


” said he; “the sun must 


so, now we must have an altar—this cornice will do: 


take yon end and assist me to raise it on these blocks; | 


and now,” with another scowl, “can you affirm by all 
you value most, that you have kept your word, to reveal | 
nothing ?”’ 

“ By all the saints, signor!” 


“Tam satisfied. 


test with dew will be the most potent. 


remember, one in the right hand and one in the left; no | 


matter how many sorts there be, pluck the two leaves of 


each; and when you hear a noise like the sound of fire- | 


arms, return.” 

Paula crept away to do his bidding, and the magic ian | 
produced a small parcel of combustible materials, in 
which a spark of fire was enclosed, from under a long | 


cloak that gave him a much more formidable appearance || 


than his jaunty attire of the former interview; and | 
kindled a blaze on his altar. 
package also from under his cloak, he placed it carefully || 
beneath the veil. Meanwhile, he had kept his eye on the | 


girl, and perceiving from her movements that her hands |) 
might be filled, he threw a few grains of gunpowder into |, 


the fire, and effected the foretold report. In a few 
minutes, vainly attempting to conceal her dread, Paula 
returned. 

“You have had good success, maiden;” said he, as 
she opened her hands before him; “drop the leaves in 
the right hand, one by one, on the centre of the’kerchief; 


now cast the others, in the same manner, into the fire on 





the altar. Hold! not another till the last has begun 
to wither; now another th nother—ame they 
allin?” 


She held out her empty hand, which shook as if palsied. 
“Now, kneel beside the altar.” 


so, be- | 


He saluted her with a lightand jesting | 


Take | 


Now search around and bring me_ 
two leaves of every sort of weed you can find—the wet- | 
Two leaves, | 


Then taking another small 


like the following, which evidently he improvised : 


“Spirits mighty! spirits three, 
That for ever watching be; 
I} Riches, Love and Constancy ! 
If the maid upon her knee 
Truly loves, and loves but one, 
And shall love till life be done— 
And if gold and gold alone 
May try and chain him for her own ; 
By the spell our lips shall speak, 
Yield the treasure that we seek !” 


“Rise now,” he continued, “‘ and walk seven times 
round the altar, and every time you come opposite to me, 
repeat after me the spell I shall teach you. If you fail 
in pronouncing a single sound, we have been laboring 
in vain. Now, attend!” and again frowning, he articulated 
in a loud tone, half a dozen syllables, as uncouth and 
| dissonant as could well be uttered. Paula went through 
her part correctly, though with a tremulous voice, that 
grew weaker and weaker till the last round, when it was 
scarcely audible, and her companion hid his face in his 
mantle to conceal an irrepressible laugh at her simple 
credulity. 

“ Bravely done !”’ said he, at length looking up, “‘ we 
are now almost through. Throw this powder on the 
embers,” and he put a little gunpowder into her hand. 
She obeyed, and as it flashed up towards her face, she 


*| sunk shrieking and half fainting tothe ground. The ma- 


gician hastened to raise her, and with kind and soothing 
language to restore her. At length she lifted her head, 
| and burst into a violent fit of sobbing. 

“Come, pretty Paula, it is all over,” said he, gently 
stroking her long black locks; “ your courage and con- 
stancy are now to be rewarded. Still weeping! still 
afraid! Shame! is it not all for Martino?—come, the 
treasure is at hand!” and leading her to where the 
*kerchief was lying, he removed it and placed the pack 
age before her. 

With cheeks flushed and eyes sparkling with joy, 
| Paula laid her hand on the mysterious parcel. It con- 
|, sisted of something hard and heavy, enclosed in a wrapper 
| of parchment, which wes scrawled over with incompre- 
hensible hieroglyphics. 

“Why do you not read the inscription?” asked the 


| 


| magician. 
“‘ How should I, signor? I can scarcely read my own 
i language.” 

“I did but jest with you. I alone can understand 
these characters. Now we will unlock the treasure,” 
‘and unfolding the parchment, he took out a glittering 

| gold medal. It was bordered in relief, and its face 
| engraved with most exquisite workmanship. 
| Paula gazed at it for a moment in delight. “ What a 
| beautiful little angel!” she exclaimed, and then, laying 
| it hurriedly down, she added, “ but, oh ! look, signor, at 
that terrible head = 
“What think you the device means?” the magician 
asked, smiling. 

‘An angel mocking the Evil One; what else could it 
| be, signor ?”’ 
| “Bah! girl, it is « Cupid, one of the spirits you in- 
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voked, sporting before the Medusa’s head—Love laughing || home. Just then a priest presented himself, and, encour- 


7 


at danger! Now tell me, what will you do with the aged by hiscountenance, she repeated to him her question, | 


treasure to receive your portion ?”’ “* When may I see the Signor Ipolito ?” 


“Sell it to the jewellers or goldsmiths; it is what our | “ Scarcely to-night, daughter,” he answered, with a 
country people do with every thing precious they find.” || glance of surprise, and passed on. 
“ The goldsmiths !—no! athing like that must never| Her tones caught the attention of a gaily, though 


touch their griping fingers. They would make light of | rather carelessly dressed man, who stood near her exami- 
it, and give you a very trifle, and then boast of it as a\|, ning a new picture by a brilliant lamp light. ‘“* What 
work of their own skill, and sell it to help their own fame | can you want with the Signor Ipolito, pretty one?” asked 
and fortunes. None but a noble must have it from your | he, rapidly scanning her from head to foot, with an eye 
hands.” almost as piercing as that of her magician. 

“How should I find my way to the great, signor ?— 
yet, I remember me, I have a kinswoman who tends the 


, ‘To sell him a treasure, signor.” 
| “A treasure! where came you by a treasure ?” 
children of one of the Cwsarini.”’ “ Among the ruins.” 
“ Nay, it must go to a Florentine, and to one who will!) “Ah! I understand: a coin or a cameo is it? you 
understand it. Ipolito of Medici is now in Rome, and Will scarcely find a market here ; the time of his highness 


to him it must be offered. I will direct you to his is precious. Take it to a shop; the city has mongers 


palace.” | enough of such wares. Yethold; I will buy it myself, if 
“ A Medici! a kinsman of the Pope! I could never only for your sake ;”’ and, before she had thought, he 
dare to look in his face !” | took the packet from her hands, in which she had been 


“You must yet obey me, girl; after what I have done folding it, to give her hope and patience during her time 


for you, have you still so little faith as to refuse? Beware, 
orthe treasure may vanish! Go, asI said, to the Medici 
palace, and ask to be admitted to the Signor Ipolito; 
he is a friend to the people, and often receives the poor. 
If you be refused, wait and ask again—before night you 
may find some one to favor you. Should you still fail, | 
I will meet you here at this hour to-morrow. But stay, 
do not forget your vow,” and pointing to her the direction : : : 
she was to take, he left her, though not until he had |°W" for a picture; promise to let me paint you, and I 
_will take you to the Signor Ipolito.” 
Paulo joyfully assented, and followed the stranger, 
With her fortune securely wrapped in the parchment, || who, lon ten, 00 . wall socustemed to. the —— a ortho 
, : | spacious apartment, of which, as she stopped frightened 
and placed in her bosom, Paula hastened to the church, | : : ‘ 
2. , : near the door, she had no farther impression than that it 
and after faithfully performing her devotions there, : —- eel : 
: . . was dazzling with light, and glittering with steel and 
presented herself, as soon as it was likely she might | . . : 
, ; : ’ gilded ornaments, all to her, seeming pure silver and gold. 
be admitted, before the palace, which, since its first . 
. - The next moment she started to hear her companion 
elevation, had borne the name of the Medici. It was | : . . 
answer the cordial greeting of several voices, to a name 


enpenaty csouplashy Gignas, Cerwends Casdinal, | her Martino had often lauded, that of Giulio Romano. 


| of suspense. 
_ “No! no!” she gasped, expecting nothing else than to 
see it vanish into air from his hands, and hastily snatch- 
| ing it from him; “I am ruined if any touch it but his 
highness!” 
** Fie, damsel! think you] meant to steal yourtreasure?”’ 
said the stranger, laughing; “‘ come, I will bargain with 
you. I am a painter, and want a face, pretty like your 


| 


given her, over his shoulder, another of his magic frowns 
to enforce his injunctions. 


Ipolito, the last, perhaps, of the line possessed of qualities | 
to support the proud dignity of his family. From his | 
rank and liberality, and influence with the Pope, his near , 


relation; together with his political and military talents, , "nage 
his arrival in Rome was an incident of no little conse- || “ What is it you would ask of me, maiden ?” demanded 


“‘T have ventured to intrude upon your goodness with 
a client, my lord,” said he, leading Paula forward by the 
arm, and whispered that his highness was before her. 


quence, and his presence was sought by all orders, eager | Signor Ipolito. 
to pay their court or to solicit favors. Accordingly, there || She speechlessly held out her parcel. 


might now have been recognized, crossing the portico, || ‘What means this? these characters are surely not 
nobles, priests, citizens, soldiers and artists, all seeking | 


the apartments of the future prelate. Paula timidly 
passed among the attendants of the visitors into a retired Giulio, you are known to be a man of humor; have you 
; , 


corner of the entrance hall, and petitioned of every do- | brought us a relic from the stores of Marco Polo?” 


ic th hed, , i re | : : 
mestic that approached, to know when she might have | “If I understand rightly, it contains an antique, the 


” = ; 
repulsed, by some laughed at, and by others heard unno- jee oan oes; Tames Ae Be 


ticed, Thus, hour after hour went round, yet still con- | He opened the —ve and looking for & moment at 
fiding in the efficacy of her prayers and the promises of | the medal with en ON of surprise and admiration, 
her mysterious benefactor, she waited on. But at last, || inquired of her by whom it had been sent. 

as evening appeared, and the lamps began to flash inthe || Paula had not been prepared for this question, and 
long galleries; her heart failed her, and wiping away a feared to answer. 

tear of disappointment, she rase from a step, on which, || “ Itis a prize;” continued Signor Ipolito, “saw you 


half hidden by a pillar, she had been seated, to set out for | ever workmanship like this, gentlemen? Why do you 


of any known tongue,’ said he, vainly attempting to 
decipher the superscription of the parchment. “Signor 


audience of their lord. By some she was pettishly | 


,’ 
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him as when the eagle of France cowered upon the | 
plains of Waterloo, and he was doomed an exile to the 
barren rock of Saint Helena. 

For a long period she had, I was informed, kept alive 
her faculties by thinking and talking of her beloved 
children and of her grand-son, the Count de Reichstadt, 
who had been comparatively a prisoner at the court of 
the Emperor of Austria. It had been denied that her | 
melancholy old age should ever be cheered by his | 
presence, and the affectionate creature every morning | 
conveyed her maternal kisses on the wind that swept | 
around the Capitol, fondly hoping that they might salute 
the lips of the boy. When his name by accident was 
mentioned, she would seem to be inspired with fresh 
strength, and attempt to rise from her seat. At other 
times she would sit whole days without speaking, and 
almost without motion. Frequently she would break 
forth in lamentations of sorrow, such as—‘‘ My son! 
my son! where art thou? Come to thy aged mother!” 
Oh! ye that pass through the valley of sorrow, say is 
your grief equal to hers. Rachael, Niobe, Marie, all 
the desolated and inconsolable mothers, none can surpass 
the sufferings of this aged matron. Like her son 
chained to the rock of Saint Helena, it may be said she was 
chained to the Tarpeian—yet had she not sank under her 
affliction—despair had not accelerated her death. For | 
years had her brow been burdened with the crown of | 
sorrow, yet still had she wrestled with decay. The body 
was dead, but the spirit still lingered in it defying as it 
were the scythe of time, which however was gradually yet 
effectually completing its destruction. Poor woman! 
the autumn sun can no more wither thy branches, “ the 














Pontine marshes are dry.” The mother of the last of 
the demigods will soon embrace her son in that world | 
where the trump and the din of battle are changed for 
the timbrel and the song of praise. Thus communing 
with myself, I sat for some moments in the presence of 
the lady mother, forgetful of her and every thing around 
me, ‘till I was roused by the rattling of the many 





equipages which were passing in front of the palace, 
when thinking my visit had exceeded the bounds of 
courtesy, I proposed to take my leave. 

“ Are you going so soon ?”’ she said, in a voice full of 
kindness. ‘Ah! doubtless you wish to attend the 
duties of the holy week.” 

“Yes, madam, I wish to behold the Sistine chapel.” 

“Have you seen Fesch?” she inquired. I replied 
that “T had not.” 

“Then I will recommend you to Fesch,” she said, 
“he will be pleased to know you—he will show you his 


gallery of paintings. Do you hope te find a place in the 
chapel ?” 

“T hope so, madam, at least I shall endeavor to be 
early there.” ;, 


“Tf you have time to see the Cardinal before, he will | 
find you one, although I fear he will not be able to attend 
the duties of the day, he is so much indisposed.” 

“T shall pay my devoirs to the Cardinal, madam, after 
the Easter Féte,” I answered. 

“ Ah! yes, yes, it will be better, he will have more 





leisure—you are right,’’ and she gently grasped my hand 
11 


and shook it. I bowed and stammered forth a few 
unconnected words of thanks, while her secretary, a 
French officer of commanding figure and elegant man- 
ners, M. Robagli, accompanied me to the door. 

‘Well, how have you been gratified?” asked he. I 
could only reply by gestures of astonishment and admi- 


|| ration, and regaining the street of Corso, | walked on 


almost unconscious of every object, ‘till I found myself 
at the corner of the Della Murata. A bill of the opera 
attracted my attention, announcing the production of 
Donizetti’s “ Elixir of Love” at the Theatre De Valle, 
and I moved on in the direction, through several narrow 
and crooked streets, ‘till I found myself opposite the 
church of Saint Pierre, into which vast crowds of people 
were pouring. I paused—curiosity was busy with me. 
“Shall I proceed to the opera or enter the church of 
Saint Pierre?” I asked of myself. Something whispered 
me to do the latter—I entered. It was Good Friday. 
The day was in accordance with the scene—a heavy 
gloom had palled the heavens, a thousand bells sent forth 
their chimes, and the deep tones of the organ mingled 
in melancholy harmony with the voices of the choir. I 
thought of the noble matron and her sorrows—tears 
gushed into my eyes—a deep and holy feeling took pos- 
session of my spirit. The sound of praise echoed 
through the aisles of the edifice then dying sweetly and 
soothingly away, nought was heard but the plaintive 
tones of the organ. A breathless silence reigned over 
all. Suddenly the full and sonorous music burst forth 
again, while one voice was distinctly heard over all others 
of the choir. I listened, and distinguished the melan- 
choly words, 
“She wept and no one came to comfort her!” 





Original. 
ODE TO PEACE. 


Att hail the long expected day 

When Peace shall dwell on every shore, 
When angry strife shall pass away, 

And men shall wield the sword no more ; 


When turns our race to peaceful toil, 
The hand to guide the shining plough, 

And when upon the blood-stained soil 
The yellow, waving harvests bow: 


When silent is the widow’s wail, 

Nor tearful is the Orphan’s cheek : 
And when upon the moving gale 

No more the martial thunders break. 


Then shall all coming time abound 
With moral virtues blest increase, 

And Earth be consecrated ground, 
To great and holy deeds of Peace! 


And man shall rise in conscious power, 
And cast the passion’s thrall away: 

Whilst onward hastes the happy hour 
That ushers in Millennium Day. 
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THE RESCUE. 


BY MRS. EMELINE S$. SMITH. 

Tue incident about to be related, is one of many 
similar ones, which occurred during the early settle- 
ment of America. Those who sought a home in the 
savage wilds, which then covered the land, wedded 
themselves to a life of peril and hardship. The dangers 
which continually threatened them, called forth all the 
heroic qualities of their nature, and their lives were 
marked by many a lofty deed of daring and devotion. 
Such deeds should not sink into oblivion, for they belong 
to the history of our country, and as such, should be 
recorded and remembered. 

We would present a picture to the imagination of the 
reader. There is a broad and beautiful stream, with 
its deep, still waters, flowing on between banks covered 
by luxuriant foliage; and its bright surface dotted here 
and there with fairy httle isles, where graceful shrubs 
and fragrant flowers bud and blossom undisturbed in 
wild and lonely loveliness. Bright-plumed birds, of 
many varieties, are winging their way over the quiet 
water, and the surrounding scene echoes with their 
tuneful minstrelsy. On the borders of the river, at the 
edge of a forest that stretches far away over hill and 
dale, stands the rude but picturesque dwelling of a back- 
woodsman; with the blue smoke curling up from its 
lowly roof, and its humble walls glancing out from the 
green foliage that surrounds them. There are some 
indications of taste and refinement near the woodman’s 
home, which give a cheerful appearance to that other- 
wise wild and lovely scene. A graceful vine curtains 
the lowly window, and many bright flowers, natives of 
a distant soil, shed their grateful perfume around. 
Near the door hangs a cage, contaiping a rare and beau- 
tiful bird, whose song of gladnegs breaks sweetly upon 
the stillness of that solitary place. 

On a low seat at the entrance of the dwelling, is seen 
a young woman, caressing an infant. She has lost the 
blooming loveliness of early youth—her cheek is pale, 
and her brow wears that thoughtful expression which is 
imprinted by the touch of care; yet she is still beautiful 
in form and feature, and none may look upon her with- 
out admiration. As she bends over the child in her 
arms, her eye fills with that unutterable tenderness and 
love which are only seen in the eye of a mother, and 
which make the face of a beautiful woman almost 
angelic. Now and then she turns from the child, to 
send an anxious glance towards the forest, as if she 
watched for the approach of some one from that direc- 
tion. She is momentarily expecting her husband. He 
left his home at morn; the hour appointed for his return 
has passed away; the shadows of the trees are lengthe- 
ning in the rays of the setting sun, and yet he comes 
not. The fond wife begins to tremble for his safety— 
a fearful foreboding of evil steals over her mind, and 
the dark dread of some approaching calamity haunts 
her imagination. 

She has reason to fear; for that portion of country 





! was, at this time, the theatre of many a tragic scene. 


Sometimes the woodman, in penetrating too far into the 
| pathless recesses of the forest, lost his way, and wan- 
| dered for days in the dreary wilderness, suffering many 
miseries, and perishing at last by the pangs of hunger. 
Sometimes a hungry beast of prey would cross the path 
of the wanderer, and doom him to a dreadful death. 
Sometimes the wily red man, who yet lurked about 
those lonely wilds, entrapped the white hunter, and, 
from a spirit of revenge, or the thirst for blood, sacri- 
ficed his victim with the most wanton and barbarous 
cruelty. 

As the anxious wife thought of these things, her 





fears and forebodings became almost insupportable. 
Hushing the infant to sleep, she carried it into the 
dwelling, and deposited it in its cradle bed. She then 
hastened forth again, and wandered along the path that 
led to the forest, anxiously looking forward the while 
for her husband. She walked onward for some time, 
fondly hoping to see the object of her search, but her 
hopes were vain, and sending one more searching glance 
around, and seeing nothing but the gloomy shadows of 
the trees, she turned with a heavy heart to retrace her 
steps. As she was proceeding homeward, a sudden 
fear for her child, whom she had left alone, crossed her 





mind, and caused her to hasten forward. Drawing 
nearer to the dwelling, this fear became so intense, that 
it amounted almost to a conviction of some terrible 
calamity. Flying, rather than walking, she reached 
the house, and sprang to the cradle—it was empty, and 
the child nowhere to be seen! With frantic eagerness 
she rushed to the back door of the dwelling, which she 
had left closed, and which she now found was open. 
She was just in time to see a party of Indians making 
rapidly to the woods. Her heart whispered the fearful 
assurance that they bore away its treasure. Here was 
a trying situation for a timid and helpless woman—her 
husband afar off—perhaps in peril—her child—her first 
born, and only one, torn away by the rude hand of a 
savage—dread night approaching, and no earthly arm 
to aid! 

Without pausing for reflection, the mother flew along 
the path which the Indians had taken. Now and then 
she caught a glimpse of their forms as they moved 
rapidly through the trees, but as the twilight deepened, 
and surrounding objects became more indistinct, even 
that slight comfort was denied her, and she traced her 
gloomy pathway without knowing whether or not it 
would bring her nearer the object of her pursuit. Yet 
she paused not a moment in indecision, but hastened 
onward through the increasing darkness, unconscious of 
the uncertainty of her search, and the wildness of her 
expedition. She had but one thought—one hope; and 
that was to be near her child—to save it, if it could be 
saved, or perish with it, if perish it must. Strong in 
this determination, she pushed forward, thoughtless of 
fatigue, and fearless of peril. As the night advanced, 
the wind rose and sighed among the trees with a 
mournful and heart-chilling sound. The stars, that had 
hitherto shed a faint light through the branches, were now 





veiled in black clouds, that seemed to presage a storm ; 
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and ever and anon the shrill croaking ef a night-bird, or |; calculated to strike terror into the heart of the delicate 


the prolonged howl of some beast of prey, was borne 
to the ear of the unhappy wanderer, waking fearful 
thoughts, and warning her of the dangers by which she 
was surrounded. 

Those who have never roamed in a forest at midnight, 
can scarcely realize how much that is terrifying is con- 
nected with such a journey. At one time, the howl of 
the hungry wolf will burst so suddenly and clearly on 
the ear that we can scarcely persuade ourselves the 
monster is not close at our side—at another, the falling 
of a decayed branch will produce such a loud and fear- 
ful sound, that we deem it the fatal plunge which must 
doom us to destruction. Now the wind will come with 
a fitful and moaning cadence, so like the human voice, 
that we, for an instant, believe it the wail of an ago- 
nized being—and aguin it will sweep by with a rushing 
sound like a troop of enraged monsters, bent on a mis- 
sion of death. Sometimes an unseen, low-drooping 
branch will softly touch the shoulder, congealing the 
warm current of life with the idea that a spectral hand 
has suddenly arrested our progress; and again a black 
and blasted tree, with one or two sere branches protru- 
ding from its side, will, for an instant still the pulsation 
of the heart, as we behold in it a frightful phantom, 
stretching forth its arms to grasp our shrinking forms. 

All this, and more, must one feel and fear in a lonely 
midnight pilgrimage through the forest; and all this 
the mother endured as she pursued her almost hopeless 
enterprize. She had travelled far, very far, for the 
darkness of night, and the intricacies of the wood, had 
scarcely lessened the speed with which she commenced 
her walk, and she had been many hours on her way. 
Weariness was beginning to overcome her—-hope was 
departing from her heart, and despair chilling all her 
energies, when she discovered afar off through the trees, 
alight. It was but a feeble glimmer, yet oh! how it 
irradiated the path of the wanderer. The instant she 
beheld it, hope sprang back to her heart, and strength 
invigorated her frame. That faint and far-off ray 
seemed the light of returning happiness, and she 
watched it as eagerly as the mariner watches the star 
which guides him over ocean’s stormy waves. She 
now hastened onward with redoubled energy, and 
though her step sometimes faltered, and her heart 
sunk within her, as the light disappeared behind some 
intervening object, she still kept her eye steadily in the 
direction of the beacon, and soon gained a position 
where it shone brightly before her, and she could 
approach without losing sight of it again. As she drew 
near, she gazed upon the scene which that light revealed, 
with mingled feelings of astonishment, hope and fear. 

There was a large fire built of the dried branches of 
trees, and around it lay the dusky forms of five or six 
Indians, reposing upon the ground. Their appearance 
was savage and fearful in the extreme; each with his 
painted feathers lighted by the fitfui glare of the fire, 
and his tomahawk and scalping-knife gleaming at his 
side. Near them were implements of hunting, and 


around the fire lay scattered bones and fragments of a! 
recent rude and hasty repast. The whole scene was | 


| being who gazed upon it. 

| But she scarcely saw the rude savages or their imple- 
| ments of death, for her whole soul was absorbed in con- 
|templating a portion of the scene which we have not 
| yet described, and which riveted her attention with a 
thrilling and magic power. Bound to a tree, was the 
form of her husband ; and at his feet on the cold ground, 
lay her child. The father’s face was pale, and stained 
with blood; the infant’s was covered by its dress, and 
its form was motionless as if chilled by the cold hand 
lof death. How felt the fond wife and mother when 
|that sight of horror met her eye? Repressing by a 
mighty effort the shriek of agony that rose to her lips, 
and conquering, by the strength of a heroic soul, the 
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almost irresistible desire she felt to rush forward, and 
clasp those dear ones to her aching heart, she stood 
gazing upon the scene with feelings which cannot be 
described. She saw with a throb of sudden joy, that 
her husband lived, but her heart grew cold again as she 
watched the motionless form of her child. She longed 
| to fly to its side, and ascertain the truth, for the sus- 
| pense that preyed upon her spirit was terrible, but again 
| her resolute mind restrained her, and she began to 
deliberate upon the situation of her husband, and devise 
means for releasing him. 

The vivid light cast by the fire on all things near it, 
| enabled the wife to note the scene distinctly. She saw, 
| with a thankful heart, that the savages all slept, and 
j that she could reach the side of her husband without 
| passing near enough to awake them; but she also saw 
that he was bound by strong cords, which she could not 
hope, in her wearied state, to unfasten, and she looked 
about for something to sever them. There was nothing, 
save the knives which the Indians wore at their sides. 
Looking more intently, she saw that one of these had 
slipped from its place, and lay on the ground by its 
owner, so near, that his hand almost touched the hilt. 
A pang of intense fear shot through her frame, when 
| she thought of approaching so close to the terrific form 
| of the savage, but another look upon the pale face of 
|the prisoner, re-assuged her, and she determined to 
|rescue him, or perish in the attempt. She could not 
approach the Indians without revealing herself to the 
eyes of her husband, and she feared, in that case, an 
exclamation of surprize would follow her xppearance, 
and arouse the foe from their slumber. After ponder- 
| ing a moment upon the best mode of proceeding, she 
determined to steal softly to the back of the tree, place 
her hand upon the lip of the captive, whisper a few 
words of explanation, and implore him, not by the 
slightest murmur, to frustrate her plans. With a throb- 
bing heart, she commenced her perilous undertaking. 
Noiselessly she made her way to the tree, and accom- 
plished her purpose. There was no time for delay, 
yet one instant the mother turned to look upon her 
child, yearning to clasp it to her bosom, but not 
daring to lift the cloth which concealed its features, 
and assure herself whether or not it lived. A little 














while before, she would have given worlds to be 
able to do this, but now she felt that to behold it 
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wrapped in the slumber of death, would unnerve her 
arm, and render her unfit for the further prosecution 
of her trying task. With a firmness that would have 
done honor to a stoic, she conquered the promptings 
of natural love, and hastened away. With a step as 
noiseless as the falling dew, she glided towards the 
slumbering savages; as she drew near, her frame 
trembled so violently, she could scarcely support 
herself; and when she put forth her hand to take 
the knife, the beating of her heart was so audible, she 
feared it would awake the sleepers, and she pressed her 
hand convulsively upon it to still its tumultuous throb- 
bings. One terrible instant she thought the eyes of the 
Indian opened, and glared upon her with a fierce and 
malignant expression ; but this was mere fancy, for he 
still slept, and the next moment she was gliding away 
with the knife firmly grasped in her hand. With a few 
rapid strokes she liberated her husband, and then bent 
down and uncovered the child. To her unspeakable 
joy, she found it in a slumber as sweet and peaceful as 
though it had been hushed to rest upon its mother’s 
bosom. With a prayer of gratitude upon her lips, she 
lifted it from its rude resting-place, turned to her com- 
panion, and motioned the way .to their home. With 
rapid and noiseless steps they hurried away, speeding 
onward with tremulous yet hopeful hearts. Not a 
moment did the fond mother spare to caress her infant 
—not a word did she utter to greet her husband. The 
spell of a new found, uncertain happiness had settled 
upon her spirit, and she feared to break its thrilling 
charm. For a time they travelled thus in silence and 
darkness ; moving, as near as they could judge, in the 
direction of their home, and anxious to be farther, still 
farther away from their enemies. At length weariness 
compelled them to rest awhile, and, as the dawning 
day began to shed a trembling light abroad, they crept 
into a thicket and sought repose. . 

The beams of the rising sun lighted the wanderers on 
their homeward pathway ; and when that sun was sink- 
ing to repose, its parting rays fell calmly over the wood- 
man’s humble home, revealing a scene of bliss such as 
seldom visits the abode of man, How radiant with 
grateful joy was the face of the fond mother, as she 
clasped her recovered treasure closer to her bosom; 
how full of admiring love was the eye of the rescued 
husband, as it rested upon its fair preserver; and oh! 
how warm and fervent was the prayer, breathed in that 
hour of safety, bearing up to Heaven the deep devotion 
of thankful and happy hearts. 
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A SISTER’S LOVE. 


Biyp on your heart this jewel rare, 
Oh, ye to whom this prize is given ! 
Nor let rude hands your treasure tear, 
But hold it as the gift of Heaven! 
*Till death its shining worth improve, 
And angel's crown & sister's love! 
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SKELETON ESSAYS; 


OR, MORALS, LAW, EDUCATION, ETC. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY RIVERS,’ ‘THE YEMASSEE,’ ‘THE 
KINSMAN,’ ETC. 


Morals for the People.—‘‘ Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes?”’ demands the Satirist—and the question in 
this country may very well be applied to the people, 
who are, or should be, their own guards, and in whom 
the wellbeing and safety of the country properly abides. 
How shall we make them true to themselves—to one 
another—to us, and to our common country? This 
question is more frequently asked than answered. We 
rely too much on King Numbers. We seem to take for 
granted with Ma’mselle Martineau, that the majority 
must be right; forgetting, as we invariably do, that, in 
most cases, at the beginning—and for a very obvious 
reason—the majority have been sadly wrong. They 
come right in the end, no doubt; but the doom of Jesus 
Christ, of Socrates, Galileo and a host besides, suffi- 
ciently shows what the popular tendencies must be in all 
cases of a novel character, and on the subject of truths 
and doctrines previously unknown or untaught. Nor is 
the case, in all respects, much better now, than at the 
periods referred to. Persecution, if not so deadly, is 
scarcely less active to-day than it was yesterday. The 
expounder of the new faith, it is true, is not put on a 
gridiron to test the merits of his doctrine over a slow 
fire; but there are a thousand other ways of despatching 
him by what is significantly called ‘ public opinion !’—as 
if it was not public opinion that fried and flayed even in 
the days of Saint Bartholemew. This public opinion is 
a thing to be made and compounded, and it may be made 
good or evil. In no case is it a proper tribunal, since 
there is no sufficient reason why the tendencies of a 
mass should be made to supersede and take the place of 
justice, whose laws should come with equal emphasis 
and efficacy from the lips of an inmividual. I am 
unwilling to leave any thing to public: sinion which the 
resort to a less flexible court will decide; and I am dis- 
posed to think that is in consequence of so much being 
left to a tribunal which is as unstable as water and as 
variable as the winds, that we make so little headway in 
our progress to the certain and the true. We are 
daily congratulating ourselves with our conquests and 
discoveries, as well in morals as in philosophy; and yet, 
Truth and Error still keep up their ancient controversy 
and we do not see that the former gains much from her 
old enemy. If Truth does sometimes go ahead, Error 
comes close at her heels. If she gains in one spot it is 
wonderful how much she loses in another; and let her 
but give herself a moment’s indulgence ; let her venture 
to rest herself by the wayside for a while, and what a 
hard chase her more restless and always ready rival will 
give her for the goal! 


Big Books.—Looking at the huge libraries, the 
monstrous collections, the folios and the quartos and the 
octayos, which, at this day of abundant letters, you will 
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find in every third house, and the surprize is natural, that 
we should be no wiser and no better than we are. Exa- 
mine the gilded inscriptions which they bear, and half of 
them are the labors of the profound moralist who loved 
laborious exercise for its own sake, and had no delight 
except in battling for the truth. Every third volume is 
one of a divine reality; and all of them are abundantly 
stored with grave saws and dictatorial maxims, which 
promise the amplest triumphs and the most complete 
immunity, in return for implicit faith and obedience. 
How is it then that Error, in spite of all this, should still 
contrive to survive? Nay, she not only lives, but is 
quite as audacious, intrusive, and self-assured, as ever! 
She has more lives than the proverbial cat! By what 
seven-fold shield does she keep herself unharmed? 
What is the subtle tenure of that existence, so intangible 
as we pronounce it to be, that makes her so formidable 
an antagonist—so resolute in her advances—so well 
versed iu the science of attack and defence, that, driven 
from one position she easily finds shelter behind another, 
and is provided with a new head in place of every one 
that we lop away? This isa strange history, to say the 
least of it; and one that calls seriously for consideration. 
But the dig books themseives suffice to explain a part of 
the mystery. The secret of their ineffectiveness lies in 
this very particular. They are big—too big! Error is 
a subtle existence, and it is not necessary, for her dis- 
tinction, that we should employ a force the recoil of 
which may charge on our defences. Who employs field 
pieces in shooting sparrows? Before we can charge, 
the sparrow is off, and even did it remain, a mustard 
seed would do more execution than our bullet. A big 
book, in the moral, is very like a big gun, in the military 
world. It makes a great noise, and, if it happen to hit, 
does a great deal of execution. But, an hundred to one, 
in the doctrine of chances, it never hits; and for the 
good that come: of it, it consumes quite too much of our 
time, labor and ammunition. Not so with the little books, 
the musketry and grape, of literature. Some of these 
must tell, and as their use is less fatigueing and expen- 
sive, and as they are more portable and convenient, it 
follows that they can be made to bear upon a thousand 
points while the big books can only roar away at one ! 
In these comparisons it is not intended to disparage the 
venerable volumes. _ They are a sort of depét—a stone 
house—from whence the flying artillery, and the scouts, 
the riflemen and the cavalry may procure their stores as 
they may need them. They, doubtlessly, containimmense 
quarries of very precious materials, and they are to be 
prized as something sacred and watched and examined 
periodically, with religious scrutiny. Good men and 
sage should be chosen to have them in their careful 
keeping, and on days of solemn state and ceremonial 
they may be brought forth in sight of the citizens, in 
order to satisfy them that the moth has not found its 
way to their treasure. But, for ordinary people and 
ordinary purposes, we need a more active military. 
Pocket Volumes.—Commend us to little volumes for 
daily use. In big books there is philosophy enough for 
all the nations, and far more than any of the nations will 











readily comprehend. But, for the people—for man as 
he is—stricken with sudden necessities, and perpetually 
called away by the exigencies of life—small books, short 
sentences, lessons in a nut shell, are the grand desiderata. 
The laboring man must have volumes that he can carry 
in his pocket, that he can take out by the way side, and 
chew upon, as so much mental tobacco, as he goes along 
the highways, to his regular tasks. The man who 
depends for his daily dinner upon his daily toil, cannot 
look into monstrous volumes. And yet, to whom are 
the lessons of a true philosophy and a pure morality, 
more important? For whom are they written if not for 
him? It is he who is most likely to be tempted—who 
has fewer resources in wealth, and, of consequence, who 
finds fewest attractions in society—who is most exposed 
to low vices—to the evils of situation and contaminating 
associations. These, coming with humble pursuits and 
sometimes degrading necessities, are well calculated, by 
insensible degrees, to divest him of the restraints, and 
deprive him of all the attractions and rewards of that 
better condition to which good morals and industry might 
enable him to aspire with the rest. It appears to us 
the most monstrous absurdity, on the part of sage philo- 
sophers and reverend divines, to be putting forth great 
books and calling upon poverty and labor, not only to 
read but to pay for them. We must do things diflerently, 
if we hope to do any thing. We must pack up truth 
into small parcels though we make many of them; she 
must occupy but small compass, in order that she may 
go by mail, by stage, the breeches pocket of the 
ditcher, in the bosom of the plough-boy. This mode of 
giving her circulation has already been tried by certain 
persons ; but their experiments were partial, and then, 
perhaps, not always made in the right spirit. Such an 
experiment was that of Lacon. The misfortune was 
that Error contrived to bury herself in the same parcel ; 
and so disguised herself, with that imitative ability 
which is her most effective essential, that now it is no 
easy matter to distinguish between them. To be a gafe 
teacher of morals, one must not only preach but practice ; 
for the habitual exercise of virtue is one of the first con- 
stituents in making up the qualities necessary to a 
teacher of the truth. In this constituent, Colton was 
lamentably deficient, and hence his failure—in spite of 
well intention, which we may safely accede to him—to 
be able at all times to distinguish between the false and 
true. To a man habitually warped from right by the 
indulgence of what is wrong, wrong and right become 
finally of one family and likeness. 

The Entireness of Truth.—In putting trath into 
small parcels we must be carefel to diminish none of the 
proportions. It is one important element of her charac- 
ter, that she may contract herself to any dimension and 
yet preserve her symmetry and entireness. She must 
be symmetrical, or we can not love her: and if she do 
not possess entireness, it will be a very difficult matter to 
recognize her at all. No writer of a book need set out 
to make a moral. If he does, he is very apt to fail. 
His great consideration is to make his book—be it history 
or be it fiction—entirely truthful ; and truthfulness, even 
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in the delineation of vice, always carries with it its own 
and a valuable moral. The most moral writers that the 
world has ever known, are those who have been most 
true to nature: to nature in her completeness—in all her 
essentials—and not in partial glimpses of her person. 
When, therefore, an author proves immoral in his 
results—even supposing that he sets out with no evil 
intentions—the inference is fair that he is not true in his 
details. He may give you glimpses of the truth, but 
they are glimpses only. The whole truth is the only 
testimony which the superior genius indulges, and the 
only testimony which can properly avail for his case 
before the awful testimonials of posterity. It is the lack 
of this entireness, this universal singleness, this indivi- 
dualessential, absorbing all the rest, that has surrendered 
to neglect, and given up to oblivion, many a noble mind, 
and grasping imagination. The world has known very 
few writers who have deliberately set out to pervert the 
truth, to misrepresent man, to deform nature and to 
debase society! The Etherege’s and the Rochester’s, 
were vicious men, it is true, but they were abandoned, 
rather in consequence of their folly and inferior intellec- 
tual nature, than because of any wilful desire to do 
wrong. Genius is a seer who frequently sees false 
visions as well as true. The Germans have a word 
signifying ‘ one-sidedness;” and this is the aspect in 
which Truth is presented to many writers. She has a 
thousand aspects and they see but one. She lies every 
where on the surface, but who shall say how much there 
is of her below it? We must go round her, dig for her, 
take her depth, breadth, length, weight and general 
measurement—see her in detail, and see her in the 
whole—and then, not 'till then, can we determine what 
she is, and what she requires. Some writers of very 
great genius present her surface with most singular 
truth and felicity to the mind of the reader ; but, as they 
see but her surface only, they show no more; and they 
are immoral writers because they are untrue. There is 
a general incoherence in the tone and temper of their 
works—an inconsistency of agents in themselves and 
in their doings—which the natural world never presents 
tous. To write morally, it is necessary that truth in the 
general, and truth in the detail, should both be attended 
to; if not we have the old monster of character, the half 
woman, the half fish, described by the Poet, in reference 
to a similar topic: 
“ The beautious maid, 
Prvad of each charm above the waist displayed ; 
Below a loathsome fish :— 


Such is the book, that like a sick man’s d 
Deforms all shapes and mingles all extremes.” 


The Patriotism of Truth.—Moralists are not yet 
determined whether there may not occur instances in 
which falsehood may not only be permitted, but would 
be justifiable. Perhaps, if our survey in the moral world 
were bounded only by the present hour and the pressing 
necessity, the proposition might be answered in the 
affirmative. But moral events, unlike physical, endure 
for ages—for all time—extend through all nations, and 
form the most imposing interests of eternity. We can- 
not, therefore, reason on such a subject with a simple 











reference to the present case and passing moment. The 


truth concerns our children as well as ourselves. The é 
truth belongs to our people as well as to our family. It | 


is essential to man throughout—it is the great essential 
of the human race, and upon its immortality depends 
their own—their greatness, happiness and glory. A 
falsehood is likely to do harm ultimately, in some way 


| or other, and with greater or less degree of hurt. It is 


an experiment in poisoning, and it is doubtful when our 
fingers, having once dealt in it, will ever become free from 
the taints. Falsehood by itself, might be of little danger ; 


but it is never by itself. It runs and reproduces itselfthe 


moment itis born. But its attitude of greatest evil is as 
the direct antagonist of truth. 
as subtle as light, which is its opposite. A fanciful 
allegory of one of the orientals, very happily describes 
every new truth as immediately marshalling itself among 
the children of light, in the ranks of God; while every 
falsehood, in like manner, and by a like instinct, ranges 
itself instantly under the sable standard of Lucifer. 
They become, each in its place, spirits of power; and 
traverse the world, in behalf of their respective comman- 
ders, engaging in frequent conflict when they meet ; and 
making an eternal battle field of that province of civil 
discord, the poor, benighted, scourged and ravaged heart 
of man! The idea seems to me quite as felicitous as 
fanciful. The question is asked, ‘‘ May we not, in the 
last hope of struggling humanity, resort to falsehood, 
where this is obviously the only mode left of escape 
from unjust torture, punishment, or death?” The 
examplc of the apostles might be relied on here. They 
have answered the question. Christ, in anticipation, 
rebuked the feebleness of Peter, who, shrinking from 
human penalties, denied equally the truth and his mas- 
ter. But the case supposed is one in which, though you 
yourself escape, the falsehood may do harm; and the 
truth, though you perish, must ultimately be productive of 
good. Your martyrdom, alone, would most probably 
overthrow the tyranny, by arousing the people, whom no 
less matter could inspirit into activity, to a just sense of 
the general danger. Such was the martyrdom of the 
Saviour and the Saints; and, fora like object, the safety 
and circulation of the truth, for the preservation of the 
many. I grant that martyrdom is not very desirable 
under any circumstancs; and that it is not the ordinary 
mind which will be willing to encounter it in any behalf. 
But, there are men, fortunately for mankind, to whom 
the truth itself brings consolation enough, and whom 
glorious memories in after times, and a perpetually 
musing gratitude, keep holy through long ages, and thus 
reward for their sufferings under the scourge and upon 
the rack. The pang of death is only an instant in 
duration, but the life which follows in consequence is 
eternal, and as glorious as eternal. 

What would have been, what would be the case, if 
there were not, and had not been, such men? Where 
would be our glory, our strength, our security, happiness 
and intellectual freedom, but for those d@ring and endur- 
ing martyrs, who, with a spirit setting at defiance every 
weakness of the flesh, have gone fearlessly into the 
gloomy dens of ancient error, denouncing the supersti- 








It is an active principle, 
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tion, overthrowing the idol, and setting up the true God, 
which is Truth? All innovation upon established cus- 
toms is invariably and sturdily resisted, and men fight 
for their prejudices, where they would not fight for their 
country. The teacher of the unknown Truth has been 
stoned to death, in all past times, by the slaves of 
ancient Error. In this way perished the long array of 
the “ just made perfect,” the saint, the sage, the philo- 
sopher and the patriot; of all who have ever shown an 
earnest determination to seek out and to elevate the 
truth, in the teeth of unholy prejudice and unwise pas- 
sion! Our condition would be lamentable, indeed, if 
there were not some few consecrated. spirits in every 
nation, and through all periods, who, scorning the policy 
of the worlding, (which, for the uncertain safety of the 
moment would barter the glorious guaranty of permanent 
assurance,) can appreciate and assert the true nature 
and just rights of his race, without reference to the 
penalty or the reward! There will be truth-loving 
men to the last, whatever the bondage, however ruthless 
the pursuing enemy, who, looking beyond their own day 
and destiny, for the moral Pisgah, will direct their peo- 
ple to the distant Promise! Who, sustained and stimu- 
lated by higher and holier consideration than the love of 
gain or aggrandizement, or the yet meaner desire of safety 
and obscurity, will challenge the tyrant of Error and 
abuse custom openly in the highways; and, like the 
Peasant Tell, amidst the spears of his enemies, refuse, 
though standing alone, to bow down, in vindication of 
the Truth, before the cap of usurpation! 

Security of Innocence.—If we take the word “safety” 
in an extended sense, and comprise within that province 
which we seek to guard, the moral, as well as the physi- 
cal existence, there is nothing in the world so perfectly 
secure as innocence ! Apollodorus lamented to Socrates 
that he should be doomed to suffer death having been 
guilty of no offence. The philosopher, looking beyond 
human limits, inquired—‘ Would you have me die 
guilty? Melitus and Anytus may 4il/, but they cannot 
hurt me!” How common is it to hear people lamenting 
with Apollodorus ! 

Propriety essential to Eminence.—When a man, 
particularly one who is self-educated, begins to rise 
above his fellows, he instantly becomes a mark for their 
missiles. The already superior dread him as a competi- 
tor, the low, as a superior, and they make common cause 
for his destruction. But this, if he be of the right moral 
stuff, will rather help than hurt him. If he be truly 
superior, the roughening process to which the strife sub- 
jects him, endows him with the most beneficial hardi- 
hood; and he continues to ascend until he ceases to be 
within the control of either. As soon as they discover 
that their missiles no longer reach the object, they 
gather them up and make of them a monument in his 
honor, equally emulous in worship of the genius which 
they failed to victimize. So far he is safe, but he is then 
required to be doubly circumspect, and his shield must 
be one of the most chrystalline propriety. While he 
struggled up the ascent, they would probably have 








preferred to see him weak and vicious. But, 
once upon the eminence, his adamant must be of more 
perfect proof than ever. His former fame is now his foe, 
and the exactions of his station are more dangerous than 
all the missiles of his ancient enemies. Let him falter 
in his place—let hi~. but touch the earth for an instant, 
and show his stains, and the clamor and the assault are 
always more formidable from the superior elevation of 
the victim. We see spots on the sun and moon which 
we should never regard on a house-wall or a hillock. 

Character.—The effect of character is always to com- 
mand consideration. We sport, and toy, and laugh 
with men or women who have none; but we never 
confide in them. It may be added, also, that, though 
we frequently despise such persons, we never hate them. 
The case is different where character exists. The man 
of character will always have enemies among the crowd, 
in fair proportion to the number of his friends. Decision 
of purpose, habitual earnestness, and readiness in the 
formation of a leading opinion on every suggested subject, 
are the chief constituents of that moral quality in the 
man, which we call character. Without these, there is 
as little virtue as strength. These are positive qualities 
that force themselves upon the regards of others and 
compel consideration ; that make themselves felt always, 
whether for good or evil, and cannot be avoided, and 
must be encountered or endured. They provoke hostile 
or favorable sentiments among mankind, according to 
the application, for the false or the true, of their several 
influences. If their proprietor be a good man, the bad 
will hate him—if a bad man, the good. 

God and Man.—God made the world in six days— 
it takes man six minutes to find fault with it. 

God saw that it was good and blessed it—man finds 
it bad and curses it. 

Alas! for man that sees nothing with the eyes of God, 
but every thing with his own! Both God and man 
judge of the earth and its things from the nature 
separately within them. 

It is not earth and its creatures, nor the waters, nor 
the air, with their tribes of living things, which God 
sees to be good and blesses accordingly—it is the eternal, 
unchangeable spirit of life, of truth, and of beauty, which, 
from his own, he infuses into them all. 

It is not the earth, ner the seas, nor the skies, nor 
the creatures that dwell in them, that man finds evil and 
curses accordingly—it is his own blind eyes, and bitter 
spirit, and capricious temper, through whose jaundiced 
medium all things become evil and out of proportion 
with the natural and true! 

Earth, ocean, air and life! Let us learn to see and 
to bless ye, even as ye have been seen and blessed by 
the Eternal Father. W. G 8. 


Do but increase a man’s pride, and his fear of shame 
will ever be proportioned to it; for a greater value a 
man sets upon himself, the more pains he will take, and 
the greater hardships he will undergo to avoid shame.— 
Mandeville's Fable of the Bees. 
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Original. 
THE FALLING STAR. 


It was deep midnight, and no moon shone, but the 
thousand stars of Heaven looked down upon the earth, 
and kept bright watch for her. A fair girl knelt by the 
bed of the dying mortal. She was his sister. She had 
tended him for many days with an untiring love; she 
would not that an alien eye should catch his latest look, 
or menial hand minister to his latest earthly want. For 
many hours she had not left his side, but kneeling there, 
with one hand clasped in her upraised hands, she 
gazed alternately from him to the vast heaven, searching 
its inmost depths with an untiring ken, as she would 
tear from out its mystic heart, the secret of a fate so 
interwoven with hers. But no sign came, and she 
turned aside and wept. Oh, the deep agony of that 
young heart! It was an unalloyed sorrow, which 
admitted of no earthly consolation. They were alone— 
these two young hearts, and other tie had none. All 
they had loved were in the grave, and they awoke one 
day a8 from a trance, and looked around, and cried out 
for a friend! But they found none, and from that day 
they were one heart. They were both beautiful, and 
genius had been their heritage, and grew alike in both, 
only that hers was much less bold than his, for that it 
had received its tone from her sweet gentleness, mixed 
with deep reverence for his more reasoning mind—as 
the gazer on the water sees some bright star reflected 
in its bosom, and sees they are alike, save that the 
image is more shadowy, which is but caused by the 
properties of that in which it shows. So rapt were 
they in each other, that the outer world had no charm 
for them, saving its humanities; the follies of fashion, 
and the frivolities of life, were unknown to them. They 
had drawn around them a magic circle, in which naught 
save what was bright and beautiful dare enter. Day 
after day did they gather wisdom from the pages of the 
mighty dead, and as the old world opened to their 
ardent minds, the present faded as a dream. They 
loved to dwell upon some tale of rare affection, of deep 
devotion, or self-immolation at the shrine of duty— 
instances of which the past have in perfection, gilded, 
perchance, by the romance a lapse of time never fails to 
bestow, but still unaffectedly human. And when they 
rose from their labor of love, they felt the deep effect 
which lessons of exalted virtue ever impress upon reflec- 
ting minds. They impart a dignity to life, which is 
unobserved in the every day world, and link the heart 
to its kind, by the noblest sentimerts nature can evince. 
They were the philanthropists of the closet, unbounded 
in their sympathy, but from their sensibility and refine- 
ment, all unfit to mingle with the coarser spirits of the 
world. What excited their benevolence in the mass, 
would, most probably, cause disgust in the individual, 
and they would turn away heart-sick, to find the world 
not what they thought it; they would mourn for the suf- 
fering million, but the leperous wretch in the filthy 
hovel, would be a loathed and hideous object in their 


Utopian theories to the world, which never are adopted, 
benefitting no one, though not the less noble in their 


fount of sympathy skims over the wounds it cannot 


were dreamers, and had they been separate, such 
feelings would have craved for the sympathy of some 
kindred heart, and they might have loved; but they 
were all in all to each other; their feelings were so 
knit, so interwoven, that the approach of any other sen- 
timent, seemed to threaten a disruption of their tie, and 
they sensitively and gladly shrunk back into the gentle 
and unreserved commune of their own pure thoughts. 
They were orphans, and friendless! they were alone 
and loving! And now the sister knelt by the side of 





the dying brother! That was her grief; for him her 
tears flowed fast, and the visible silence was broken by 
deep and fervent prayers. And the fever raged with 
unabated violence—he muttered wild words, which con- 
jured up visions of a thousand happy hours and innocent 
joys, and caused a fresh burst of grief from the spirit- 
broken girl. The malady was evidently approaching 
its crisis; every moment the stillness became more 
awful; she longed to call for some one to share her 
watch, yet could not for a moment tear herself from the 
couch. He had breathed hardly until now, but now she 
missed the sound ; it had sunk into a child’s breathing. 
Faint and frequent beat the pulses at his heart—the eye 
which had been glaring and restless, became fixed. 
She longed to scream but the voice seemed frozen to 
her heart. More feebly still he breathed—an expression 
of agony was upon his brow ; his hand relaxed its grasp, 
and with one deep sigh, his features sunk into a quiet 
smile. His spirit seemed to have left its earthly home ! 
She shrieked aloud, and raising her despairing eyes to 
Heaven, exclaimed, “‘ Oh, God, have mercy!” And a 
bright star fell! But he recovered, and a week hence 
was seated on a couch, with that fair girl nestling at his 
feet. 

“T have been a grievous trouble to. thee, Marian! 
Thine eye is as bright, thy smile as sweet, but thy cheek 
is pale, and thy hands have shrunk to thinness. And I 
fear that in my madness I may have spoken harsh 
words to thee, or have been wilful and fretful, or wishful 
and exacting; but now I crave your pardon, dearest, 
and throw myself upon your love for your forgiveness.” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Marian, as she placed her hand 
upon his lips. “Dear Ernest, most wrongfully do you 
accuse yourself; both gentle and patient were you 
during all your sufferings. No murmur fell from your 
lips—no repining—no impatience ; and every office I 
performed for you, was more than repaid by the look 
of love and thankfulness by which it was received.” 

“ Bur—” 

“Nay, hear me. If I have lost the ruddiness of 
health from off my cheek, and its fullness from my form, 





eyes. Such is the difference between the theoretical 
and practical Christian—the one refines and gives out | 


it was not caused by watching and waiting at your couch, 





aim—the other seeks out misery in its home, and bars ~ 
out famine from the starving wretch, and though © 
the means of assistance may be small, the never failing 4 


radically heal. They saw that the world was beau- ; 
tiful, and were content te breathe the odor of its flowers, © 
without distilling the poison from their hearts. They — 
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but by the ever present fear that you might be taken 
from me. It tortured me through the day, and affrighted 
me in the night. I could not fly from the thought. I 
read it in the setting sun, and in the flickering taper ; 
and as the stars came out, and faded as the night wore 
on, each seemed to bear upon its ray a mystic recogni- 
tion of your half embodied spirit.” 

“T have but faint remembrance of the past. I know 
the days, though cheered by sight of you, seemed end- 
less.” 

“’Twas strange, too, Ernest, throughout the day you 
would appear strangely unsettled ; a feverish restless- 
ness seemed to pervade your frame; but as the night 
came on, this was superseded by a calmness, trance- 
like, nay, almost death-like, that made my blood stag- 
nate in every vein—as if your soul had left its mortal 
frame, to hold communion with the invisible spirits of 
the silent night! At those tires, with a philosophy 
which failed me utterly in the day, I would speculate 
upon the possibility of your death, and all at once I 
seemed to cease to be a being of the earth; the mystic 
line was broken, and my mind was cognizant of the 
immaterial ¢lements. Countless bright shapes peopled 
the circumambient air—if shapes they could be called, 
that were without form or substance. I was in the 
heart of nature, and saw how the progress of decay, 
was but a preface to another birth—a state of being in 
which soul was all. I was conscious of an elevation of 
mind, an expansion of intellect, which rendered the 
deep-sought, stored up knowledge of a thousand gene- 
rations of man, but as e grain of sand compared to the 
earth’s gross bulk. And I saw that those of earth who 
approached nearest to the reality of a state of being, 
which, in sooth, surpasses all that the powers of imagi- 
nation can conceive of it—were those who, in the ear- 
nestness of a beneficent nature, sought out the humani- 
ties from wisdom’s page, and blending both, saw nature 
through the heart and mind—neither with the misjudg- 
ing warmth of the enthusiast, nor the fact deducing 


the uttermost attainable refinement of intellect, warmed 
by angelic love! I saw through world, man yearning 
unceasingly to rise; the soul warring with its encumber- 
ing clay, and striving ever to sever from it. The pale 
student in his midnight study, burying the recollection 


of friends, the cold repulse, the unappreciation, the 
want of sympathy, the huagering morrow, in his absorb- 
ing love of the pursuit of truth. The mighty statesman 


in seclusion for the failure of those aspiring, but baseless 


schemes, by which he hoped to raise the herd from its 
desperate, besotted condition and was repaid with revile- 


of the reception of the benefit by the object of it. Thus 








his soul, and he became of us. I cannot describe to you 
the nameless feeling that possessed me at those times ; 
there was a consciousness of existence without its cares, 
of knowledge without the blindness of prejudice, which 
ever accompanies our earthly wisdom. I felt that I was 
apart from the world, yet of it, for that sympathy which 
pervades all nature, which binds heart to heart, and is 
the medium through which human sensations and affec- 
tions are felt alike, and simultaneously conveyed 
throughout the universe, now and for ever, was acting 








upon my spirit with a mighty force; my nature was 
etherealized, and I was an impalpable though sentient 
link of that wondrous harmonizer of creation—Sympathy 
or Love * And you were there, my brother ; our spirits 
met in that bright star, with which we have so oft ima- 


gined that our fates were inseparably linked, and—” 


“Stay, Marian, dearest, thou dost remember me, 
that as I lay upon my bed of sickness, I had a dream 
of a most terrible and strange import. I know that for 
days I lay unconscious of all, save of an intolerable 
thirst and raging fever, that seemed to dry up all mois- 
ture in my blood and brain. I seemed to breathe hot 
air, which, in its passage, dried up my tongue, and 
parched and cracked my livid lips. Each day, as it 
broke, brought with it an increasing but nameless terror, 
which, ever and anon, like unto ice-strings made each 
trembling nerve, and though the fury of a thousand fires 
leaped through each vein, my heart felt chilled. On that 
night which caused thee so much terror, this harpy 
feeling was upon me, and griped me with a giant's 
force ; nor could I fortify myself against it, for my mind 
had lost all power of connecting ideas of any kind. All 
was vagueness and dread. As the night wore on, the 
increasing stillness added a new terror to my mind. 
Methought I lay chained and immoveable in the midst 
of a vast sandy plain, over which the hot sun was vertical ; 
throughout the day, from morn ’till night, he poured his 
fierce beams upon my seething skin, until I felt it crack 
and gape, like the parched earth, and when the sun had 
set, the moon’s rays, and the beams of the golden stars 
seemed to dart fire that jarred my brain to madness. 
There was no rest for me, night nor day—my furred 
tongue could not give out my agony. And I was alone 
in my suffering, when suddenly a mighty form ap- 
proached. It was a grave but beautiful aspect, and on 
its brow there was a calm, that chilled, at once, my 
burning blood ; it seemed as if it had never known a 
youth, nor could know age; it was not the calm of 
thought, nor the passiveness of overwhelming grief, but 
I felt, at once, that it was the cold, eternal calm of 
death. Nearer it came, and my soul recoiled at its 
approach ; nearer, still nearer; it had gained my feet, 
when, in a moment, the cells of memory gave up their 
treasured store. Father, mother, friends, came flocking 
round me; our happy home, and childish sports, each 
happy hour, that, in its passage, bore a pleasant thought; 
snatches of old wild melodies, and all the thousand 
things, that endeared and made a joy of life, rushed 
forth to keep the dreaded terror off, but in vain! It 
paused not in its career; it raised its hand above me; 





deeply pondering, and in secret, the quiet came upon 
12 


a cold sweat stood upon my brow. I strove to speak, 
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TO IANTHEB.---ESSAY ON EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 
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but no sound came forth. I struggled to arise, but the 
mighty spell withheld me, and I was sinking fast. 
Slowly the withering hand descended towards my heart 
—already did I feel its zrasp stilling the pulse of life ; 
my soul paused, wavering ere it took its flight, when in 
the still night air, the deep and fervent prayers of thy 
innocent heart arose, and from the orbed heaven, rushed 
forth a radiant form, and stood between me and my 
dread foe.”’ 


** My brother ! HENRI. 


I saw that star fall !” 








Original. 
TO IANTHE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HOWARD PINCKNEY,” ETC. 


Lapy, when I became a wanderer, 





I laid my feelings in the cold dark urn, 
Made of my heart its passion’s sepulchre, 
And said the dim sepulchral flame should burn, 
But for the dead, who could not be estrnnged, 
O’er Memory’s treasures that could not be changed, 
That Love should come but as a mourning friend, 
Who sadly seeks the tomb, o’er some loved form to bend. 


That form was the creation of my mind, 

Which I had dreamed of, but not realized ; 
The bright original I could not find, 

And therefore was the picture the more prized ; 
Sometime I thought to meet her, then, perchance, 
Cold Reason told me it was but Romance— 

A hope to which the love-fraught mind gives birth, 
When, from its dreams of Heaven, it moulds a form of 
Earth. 


Even as the sculptor who, of old, displayed 
The various beauties that bewitched his eye, 
’Till, from the whole, a glorious form he made, 
And realized his passionate phantasy, 
And then became a worshipper. I took 
From many a dream, and many a poet’s book, 
And many a form that lived upon my sight, 
That fairy love of mine, and made her my delight. 


And should we meet, within the glittering throng, 
The being that our fond hope burned to prove, 
The Cynosure of beauty and of song, 
Do we not feel, at first sight, years of love ? 
The form, which on our dreaming fancy beamed, 
Comes to us waking, even as we dreamed, 
As instantaneous as fair Venus came, 
With lip to speak of Love, and eye to light his flame. 


Oh! Lady! Lady! I have often mourned 
For that bright being as for one no more; 
But when I saw thee, the dear dream returned, 
*Till, with my early love, my heart ran o'er ; 
The sculptor wooed his marble form in vain, 
Until the Gods took pity on his pain— 
But thou, beloved one, with the gentle breast, 


Sure, in thy panting heart, young Love might be a guest. 


Original. 
_ ESSAY ON EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 


So various and plausible are the systems of Education 
which have been suggested by the intellectual and moral 
reformers of the age, that any farther thoughts upon the 
subject, seem unnecessary or absurd, and may possibly be 
regarded, as merely the theoretical rantings of a sur- 
charged imagination. Be this as it may, however, the 
theme is not yet quite exhausted, and although the writer 
of this essay lays no claim to originality of thought, or 
newness of design, still the object will be attained, if 
personal observation suggests correct ideas, on the 
present defective practical system of Education, and 
succeeds in disseminating those principles of reforma- 
tion, which seem indicative of greatest good. 

The most important female talent—and that for 
which woman will perhaps be especially accountable— 
is Influence. As a Sister, Wife, and Mother, this 
talent is unlimited, and its exercise happy or the reverse, 
must be productive of the greatest moral and political 
effects. It is in the domestic circle peculiarly woman 
is called to act—home is the bright centre of all her 
sublunary joys and anticipations—in it are concentrated 
the energies of her very soul, and from it must emanate 
those insensibly though infallibly operating principles, 
which will in time reform the world. How vastly 
important then, that a power so extensive, so universal, 
should be based upon the broad fabric of a sound, liberal, 
and polished education. Improvement in every thing 
must be progressive in the great rank of reform, and as in 
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the gradual developement of Virtue it advances slowly 
but steadily ’till perfection, from the very nature of the 
beings influenced thereby, will be the effect of imper- 
ceptibly reforming causes—and as the present genere- 
tion excel in intellectual culture, the great mass of females 
of by-gone ages, so may we anticipate the future 
increased excellence of those who are to follow us. 
Public sentiment, too, is undergoing a change; “ the 
care of household good,” is not, as in the Arcadian days 
of our plain unsophisticated grandams, thought the only 
robe with which a female can becomingly adorn herself. 
Literature, with her wide and graceful folds, is now, by 
the assent of even those nice critics, Taste and Fashion, 
the most elegant mantle she can wear—and the day is 
fast approaching when the laurel wreath of learning 
may crown her brow, and her eye kindle with the new 
beauty of an intellectual fire. ‘To inform the under 
standing,” says the immortal Junius, “corrects and 
enlarges the heart;” the female mind, from its native 
ductility is peculiarly susceptible to this influence. 
Vice in all its forms, and with the most beautiful color 
ings imagination can give, is, to even lainted virtue, 8 
revolting object, but when attached to woman it increases 
to a monster of loathsomeness and deformity. An exalted 
and inflexible morality should distinguish her, and what 
ever purifies or conduces to it, be cultivated with the 
most assiduous and watchful care. ' 

At this crisis of our subject the question arises—at 
those who call themselves “ Lords of creation’’ awat 
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how much a high standard of female education depends 
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present improved organization of society, there is too 
low an estimate put upon the mental abilities of woman. 
Man descends to trifle with or amuse her, and wilfully 
forgetting that she too has claims to the almost universal 
gift of common-sense, cringingly yields the homage of 
the heart, without in most instances, the slightest 
reverence of the head. Her participation in interesting or 
abtruse debates is called presumption, and remarks often 
highly graphic and discriminating, are deemed puerile 
and unimportant. Thus, it follows, that, though the 
intrinsic pleasure of knowledge, may with peculiarly 
constituted minds, be a sufficient incentive; to those of 
an ordinary cast, the discouragements they encounter, 
in their intercourse with the world, will frequently deter 
from intellectual labor. Rest assured, so soon as 
woman realizes she is, or may be, the intellectual com- 
panion, and (in a limited sense) equal of man, then, and 
then alone, will mental cultivation be with her a desirable 
object of ambition. We design not to enter the contro- 
verted ground of mental equality and admit the intellec- 
tual superiority of man, yet who will deny that woman’s 
powers are susceptible of indefinite improvement ? 

In a good system of practical education, to discipline 
or systematize the mind, is the first and most important 
aim, the point around which all minor objects turn— 
this gained by a course of close and faithful study, the 
subsequent part of education is comparatively easy. In 
this connection we would observe that studies should 
always be selected with reference to cast of mind—an 
indiscriminate application of one method of instruction 
will not be invariably successful. 

It is a trite though true remark, that female education 
is in general too superficial. Improvement of the mind 
is often a sacrifice at the shrine of accomplishments, or 
the more elegant refinements of fashionable life—more 
abstruse and useful studies are merely objects of 
secondary consideration—and thus a young lady enters 
society, the graceful and accomplished, instead of the 
intellectual and well informed. Aware of the refinement 
and delicacy of feeling that generally attend these pur- 
suits, we wish not to depreciate their beautifying influence 
—but with genuine disinterestedness, would suggest, 
that the foundations of the Temple be secured, ere the 
chisel of the polisher is applied. 

Again velocity seems a characteristic of the age—in 
education as in every thing else, we adopt the “high 
pressure’ system! “The march of mind” is now a 
forced one! The whole period of a young lady’s 
scholastic education, does not exceed ten years, during 
the first five of which she is scarce old enough to appr -- 
ciate the importance of it. “Let us admit the inferiority 
of woman’s intellect, and how paradoxical that her 
studies should cease at an age, when man has scarce 
essayed an ascent of the hill of science! Is her mind 
more easily or more quickly matured? or are Parnassus’ 

ights more accessible to the weak and trembling steps 
of woman, than to the bold Herculean tread of man ? 

A great defect in the existing system of education is 
the extreme comprehensivencss of the plan. Too many 


and diverse studies are attempted for probable excellence || 


upon their co-operation and support? Even under the/| in either. The fundamentals, accomplishments, and 


an infinitude of little instructions, are all crowded into a 
mere speck of time. Would it not be unwise to select 
a few par-excellence as text studies, and make them the 
basis of all the others? as the faculties expand by regu- 
lar systematic exercise the number may be increased. 
The mind will thus retain its healthfulness and vigor, a 
student’s satiety be prevented, a thirst for knowledge 
inculeated, and in effect the great end of education 
answered. It is now matter for history, that a love of 
improvement, a desire for intellectual pleasures, rarely 
accompany a female after her entrance into society. 
The expediency of giving females a classical education 
we are not prepared, nor would it be profitable to discuss. 
Intellectual enjoyment would no doubt be much enhanced 
by such a course, though the engrossing nature of those 
studies might perhaps detract from the pleasure of other 
duties, more within the peculiar sphere of woman. 
In conclusion we would ask, why our country boasts 
not the female genius of other lands? Those beautiful 
spirits, hover above, cluster around, but deign not to 
dwellamong us! Is Nature partial in her gifts? or can 
it be, the sun that shines so brightly o’er the soil of 
Liberty is uncongenial to the growth of talent? Alas! 
in the whole length and breadth of our land, where will 
we find a De Stael in philosophy, an Edgeworth in 
morality, or a Moore in religion? It is true we have 
occasionally a Sigourney or a Sedgwick as a lovely oasis 
in the vast waste of mind, but their verdure and fertility 
do but make the surrounding wilderness more melancholy 
and barren. 
The experience of future generations will show, that 
Literature, though a nice and delicate plant, may thrive 
amidst the wildness and luxuriance of a free and happy 
country. A PHILADELPAIAN. 


Original. 
ON THE DEATH OF A LITTLE CHILD. 


“ Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 





Wituprawy in love from earthly pain, 
And every evil passion’s power ; 
Borne from the world ere sin could stain 
Or sorrow blight the opening flower : 
How sweet to think the cherub fair, 
That so on earth absorb’d our love, 
Transplanted by an angel’s care, 
Blooms in the Paradise above ! 


And shall we meet him in the sky, 
So loved and so lamented here? 
And shall we greet again on high 
The face and form on earth so dear? 
Then let us calmly wait the day, 
The glorious day of Heavenly bliss; 
Joy cannot speed nor sorrow stay 
The hour that brings a boon like this! B. 
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new the sun-beam leaves me, Let me dream that it will last, Till the hap-py 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Tempt me net with happy fictions, 
I should listen with a sneer; 

Chill me net with dark predictions, 
I should listen with a tear ; 

Wave no wand of magic o’cr me, 
Vaunt net ef your mystic skill ; 

Let the veil that lies before me 


Be impenetrable still. 








When the young and gay are near yeu, 
Then indulge your magic mood ; 

Hew intently will they hear you ! 
Creduleus ef all that’s geed ! 

Beast of all the bliss you’ve brought them, 
Give imagination scepe ; 

Disappointment hath net taught them 
Te mistrust the dreams of hope. 
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Original. 


ABIDE WITH US. 
Luke, xxiv. 29. 


“ Aprpe with us;” the evening hour draws on; 
And pleasant at the daylight’s weary close 
The traveller’s repose! 
And, as at morn’s approach, the shades are gone, 
Thy words, oh, blessed stranger! have dispelled 
The midnight gloom in which our hearts were held. 
Sad were our souls, and quenched hope’s latest ray ; 
But thou, to us, hath words of comfort given, 
Of him who came from Heaven ! 
How burned our hearts within us on the way, 
While thou, the sacred scripture didst unfold, 
And bad’st us trust the promise given of old ! 
“« Abide with us!” let us not lose thee yet! 
Lest, unto us, the cloud of fear return, 
When we are left to mourn 
That Israel’s Hope, his better Sun, is set! 
Oh, teach us more of what we long to know, 
That new-born joy may chide our faithless wo! 
Thus in their sorrow the disciples prayed, 
And knew not He was walking by their side, 
Who on the cross had died! 
But when he broke the consecrated bread, 
Then saw they who had deigned to bless their board, 
And, in the stranger, hailed their risen Lord! 
“ Abide with us!’ Thus the believer prays, 
Compassed with doubt, and bitterness, and dread, 
When as life from the dead, 
The bow of mercy breaks upon his gaze! 
He trusts the word, yet fears, lest from his heart, 
He, whose discourse is peace, too soon depart. 
Open, thou trembling one ! the portal wide, 
And to the inmost palace of thy breast, 
Take home the Heavenly guest! 
He, for the famished, shall a feast provide; 
And thou shalt taste the bread of life, and see 
The Lord of angels come to sup with thee, 
Beloved! who, for us with care hast sought— 
Say, shall we hear thy voice, and let Thee wait 
All night before the gate, 
Wet with the dews, nor greet Thee as we ought? 
Oh, strike the fetters from the thrall of pride, 
And that we perish not, with us, oh, Lord! abide! 
E. F. E. 





Witnovr woman the two extremities of this life 
would be destitute of succar, and the middle would be 
devoid of pleasure. Without a mother’s care, our lives 
would generally terminate in our infancy; without a 
female companion in middle life, this world would seem 
as a desert; the most endearing ties which bind us to 
it, would be dissolved; and when our end approaches, 
our pillow is smoothed, the sufferings of a bed of sick- 
ness are alleviated, and even the pangs of dissolution 
aré mitigated by the female hand, by the kind sympa- 
thies of a friend, by the tender assiduities of a wife, or 














the dutiful and endearing affection of a daughter. 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


Antuon’s CuassicaL Dictionary: Harper & Brothers.— 
America can boast of having given to the world two of the most 
erudite works which grace the literature of any country. The 
first is Webster’s Dictionary of the English Language, a work 
acknowledged to be, and accepted of, as the most profound and 
correct expositor of that tongue, extant. The second, the 
present work, which is now before us: one of the most invalu- 
able learned compositions which human intellect has ever pro- 
duced. Such a dictionary has from time immemorial been 
wanted in our seminaries of learning as well as a book of 
reference to the general reader, for scarcely any publication of 
value but more or less has some allusion to or connected with 
the history of the Ancients. Lempriere’s useful but imperfect 
Dictionary has, up to this time, been the only work to which 
the scholar could resort for information, and in many cases it 
was found to contain but a mere outline of the matter, when he 
hoped to meet with a full elucidation. But this is altogether 
now remedied by the present work, combining as it does, an 
accurate and full acepunt of the Geography, History, Biography, 
Mythology, and the Fine Arts of Greece and Rome. The 
publishers have spared no expense in their department, for 
which they deserve the thanks as well the plentiful reward of 
the intellectual community. 


Intropuction To THe Literature or Evrore: Harper & 
Brothers.—A work of indefatigable research and learning, com- 
prising a synoptical view of the literary history of three centu- 
ries. It has not, as most other works of a like character which 
have preceded it, proved to be a mere compilation. It is a 
careful, astute, and philological disquisition on the multifarious 
subjects of which it is composed. The author has patiently 
and laboriously traversed the whole province of letters, from 
what may be termed the mediaeval age of literature, down to 
the close of the seventeenth century. To say that he has per- 
formed his task well, would be but feeble praise, he has done 
it nobly ; better, we believe, than any other individual, at this 
day existing. May the wish which he so modestly expresses at 
the conclusion of the work be realized. “1 cannot affect to 
doubt,” he says, “ that I have contributed something to the 
general literature of my country, something to the honorable 
estimation of my own name, and to the inheritance of those, it 
is for me still to cherish that hope, to whom I have to bequeath 
it.” 


Tue Nesrorians, by Asahel Grant, M. D.: Harper & 
Brothers.—The laudable motives which induced the author of 
this volume to undertake a pilgrimage of danger and privation, 
would be sufficient to find for it a favorable reception, however 
mediocre were the talents displayed in its pages, but it is a 
work of great value to society at large, serving to throw light 
upon a community of people hitherto almost unknown, and 
who, from the investigations and observations of Dr. Grant, ap- 
pear to be the true representatives and lineal descendants of 
the Ten Tribes of Israei. We have read the work with great 
satisfaction, and commend it with pleasure to our readers as a 
production tending to throw much information upon a subject 
fraught with the most sacred interests of humanity. It is writ- 
ten in a spirit of great liberality, and although the author is evi- 
dently firmly impressed with the conviction of his subject, stili 
not the least symptom of an inclination leaning to any particu- 
lar sect or creed, appears throughout the work. His own 
words will better speak his feelings. “The early history of 
the people,” he says, “their relative geographical position, 
their present character and eagerness for instruction, their 
adherence to the word of God as the rule of their faith and 
practice, and the portentous signs of the times in these lands, 
indicating some momentous crisis, in which a host of faithful 
soldiers of the cross should bind on their armor, and prepare 
for the approaching conflict. Motives the most weighty, and 
encouragement the most cheering, urge us onward.” Such lan- 
guage breathes the spirit of sincerity ; the cause is good which be 
advocates, and seriously do we hope his wishes may be realized. 
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PownaTan; 4 Merricat Romance, by Seba Smith: Harper 
& Brothers—There is considerable interest in the story and 
some good poetry scattered thoughout the pages of this work, 
Mr. Smith has aimed at simplicity of style, in his composition 
and he has succeeded. His similes are always correct and his 
pictures of scenery show that he regards nature with the eye 
of a poet. It is truly an American poem, and one of which his 
country may be proud. 


LerTers at Home, by Miss Martineau: Appleton & Co.— 
A very mediocre book. Aiming at simplicity the authoress has 


producing a work adapted for either the people or their chil- 
dren. Her mind is naturally too masculine, which combined 
with her spinster propensities, render her incompetent for the 
depicting of juvenile character. 


fallen into a rhodomontate of twaddle and completely failed in | 


Strive anp Turive, by Mary Howitt: Appletun & Co.—Any 
work which bears the name of this charming authoress will be 
found worthy of perusal, and this little volume particularly so. 
It is a beautiful tale, conveying a sound moral, and may be pe- 
rused with advantage by the old as well as the young. 


Tue Mercuant’s Wiwow, by Mrs. Sawyer: P. Price.—A 
delicious little book. Of three tales and one poem which cem- 
pose the volume, “‘ The Lonely Burial” is the best. It is simply 
and naturally related, touching the heart most powerfully. We 
commend it to those who love morality under the guise of fiction. 


InsuBorDINATION: Samuel Coleman.—The writer of this 
story is already favorably known as the author of the Subordi- 
nate, the Minister, etc., and has certainly added much to his 
reputation by the present production. The characters and 
incidents are naturally sketched and the moral excellent. We 
regret however, that the early chapters contain occasional 
expressions of vulgarity which militate much against its inierst. 


Tus Tyrocese Minstrets: G. W. Light.—This little work 
is a compound of fact and fiction woven into an interesting and 
well written story. 


Tue History or a Furrt: Lea & Blanchard.—This is a 
reprint of a work which has acquired considerable reputation in 
England, and is certainly one of the best of this fashionable 
grade of novels, which appears to be the prevailing rage among 
the community of light readers. For ourselves we are no 
friends to this class of writing, it is too superficial, too tramon- 
tane in character and purpose to the taste of the American 
reader, and in no manner calculated to improve the mind. In 
the novels of Scott, James, and even the not over fastidious 
Bulwer, there is always some incident connected with history 
or some character from which instruction and occasionally pre- 
cept may be obtained—but, in the portraying of fashionable 
life, its gossip and all other flimsy concomitants there is nothing 
to be derived, but much regret to be expressed at the sacrifice 
of time in their perusal. 


Tae Tracepy or THe Seas, by Charles Elims: Thomas 
Cowperthwaite & Co.—A perfect ollapodrida of famine, fire, 
shipwreck and plague, which have transpired upon the seas, lakes 
and rivers. We are no friends to the publication of such books, 
because they are calculated to create a morbid taste in the 
youthful mind and seduce it from the more instructive studies 
of life, but to those who love “ to sup full of horrors” it will ne 
doubt, prove most acceptable. The volume is well printed, 
adorned with innumerable nautical woodcuts, and tastefully 
bound. 


Coun Cink, by Charles Hoolen: Lea & Blanchard.—We 
have received the second but not the first volume of this work. 
When we are in possession of the whole we may venture our 


THEATRICALS. 


Park.—The appearance of Mr. Forrest, on the boards of this 
theatre, has contributed to a slight revival of its success, and 
afforded the lovers of good acting an opportunity to see some 
of our best plays performed in a very respectable manner. 
Among all his characters, Richelieu, to us, appears the one 
in which the genius of Mr. Forrest is most apparent. Perhaps 
this arises from its being a performance in which we beheld 
him previous to any other actor, and also as he depends solely 
on himself in delineating his own idea of the author. There is 
mind in every line he utters, matured by professional experi- 
ence, constituting one of the most vivid and graphic perform- 
ances existing. In all actors, there is generally a mannerism 
in every part they assume—a transferring of some remarkable 
style or point, most successful in their acting, into their em- 
bodyment of a new character, thereby marring the originality 
of the part, and the author’s intention, and impartingto the 
audience an association of recollections fraught with their 
other performances. This rock Mr. Forrest seems to have 
carefully avoided from splitting upon in Richelieu, and so 
completely has he identified himself with the character, that but 
for occasional tones of his voice, it is difficult to recognize the 
representative of the Noble Roman, the Moorish Soldier, the 
Gladiator, and the stern Indian in the senile minister of Louis 
the XIV. He stands before you a weak old man, but with all 
that “indomitable spirit” which made him the hero in the 
field, as the foremost in the council, the crafty politician, the 
subtle churchman, in whose presence his king was but a cipher, 
and the destiny of France was held in his hand as a bauble. It 
is a performance of great and original skill, and we question 
much if the primitive delineator who has won “ golden opin- 
ions” for his impersonation of the character, ever conceived 
and executed it in so artistical and masterly a manner. One 
great objection is generally started by the hypercritical, against 
this gentleman’s acting—bis too energetic and boisterous man- 
ner, and his powerful voice, and whe: employed injudiciously, 
are certainly deserving of censure ; buat they are faults of minor 
importance, which time and experi nce will rectify, and Mr. 
Forrest has already shown his good judgment, in many cases, 
in departing from his first conceptions of character, and invest- 
ing them with those of study and experience, yet even were he 
still wedded to his exuberancy of voice aud gesture, for our own 
part we are willing to confess that we would sooner tolerate them 
than what are too often the characteristics of actors now-a-days, 
an affectation of refinement, a pedantic style of enunciation, and 
an imbecility of execution. There is a freshness about every 
thing he attempts, an earnestness of manner, which commands 
the attention of his audience, and an originality of idea that no 
other performer ever displays. In his Othello few living actors 
can approach him, and in his Lear he is equal to the best deline- 
ators of the part, while his Damon, Claude Melnotte, Virginius, 
and a host of others, to say nothing of his Metamora and Spar- 
tacus, are stamped with the impress of excellence, and exhibit 
a versatility not to be met with in any other great tragedian. 
Mr. Murdock of the Philadelphia theatres, has been supporting 
Mr. Forrest during his engagement, and with considerable suc- 
cess. Mrs. G. Jones has attempted the sustaining of some of 
the principal heroines, but from want of experience, is not yet 
qualified for such a high standing in her profession. There is 
one great drawback to the performing of a play at this theatre, 
the want of a principal tragedy actress, and, in consequence, 
many of Mr. Forrest’s finest scenes were marred ; for a length 
of time this has been the case, and whether from scarcity of 
talent, or principles of economy, we know not, but we would 
seriously call the attention of the manager to this, as it isa 
duty he owes to the public, and the cause of the drama. 


Bowery.—The enterprizing manager of this house has once 
more returned to the legitimate drama. Quadrupeds having 
been found no longer of advantage to the treasury, or respecta- 
bility of the theatre. We are sincerely glad of this, for 





opinion of its merits. 


although that species of entertainment has its class of admirers, 
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and was produced at the Bowery in as perfect 2 manner as 
liberality and taste could accomplish, still we regretted that the 
stage should be converted into an arena of buffoonery, and the 
manager pander to the morbid appetite of the mass. From the 
commencement of the equestrian performances, it was easy to 
discover that a false excitement only attracted the audiences ; 
there was no true love for such exhibitions, for no sensible indi- 
vidual who beheld them once, ever desired to behold them 
again. Not so with the legitimate drama, “a well performed 
play,” as a celebrated writer says, “ while it delights and in- 
structs, leaves behind it an odor, as it were, which causes the 
beholder again to seek the flower, to gaze upon and admire 
its beauty,” and the comparison has been successfully illustra- 


CuatTuamM.—Mr, Thorne is indefatigable in his exertions to 
eater for the public, and certainly if a succession of novelties 
entitles him to praise and support, he merits them strongly, 
and we rejoice to know that neither are wanting. In Mrs. 
Thorne he has a mine of wealth; a more versatile and excel- 
lent actress, the stage, at this moment, does not possess, while 
in himself and his company, there is the essence of first rate 
dramatic material. ° 
Otympic.—Various burlesques have been brought forward 
and revived with the tact, skill and taste for which Mr. Mitchell 
is proverbial. Success he deserves, and the public bestow it 
plentifully. 


ted since the revival of the drama upon the boards of this) Litt.e Drury—This neat little place of amusement has once 


theatre, elegant and intellectual auditories being seen nightly, 
admiring the productions of Shakspeare and other legitimate 
writers, represented in a manner that no other establishment in 
the city, at this time, can represent. The company is perfect 
in every department, and with the powerful aid of Mr. Hamblin 
in the leading characters, we hesitate not to say that within 
our remembrance, the drama was never more ably supported. 
We have witnessed the tragedy of Hamlet by the first actors, 
but never were we more gratified than in beholding Mr. 
Hamblin’s personation of the Danish prince. It is seldom that 
you can find an actor wno can associate his delineation with 
the Hamlet of Shakspeare ; so purely and delicately is it drawn 
by the poet, a being too fine for the regions of mortality; a 
spirit bound by the thrall of worldly fetters. From his first 
appearance on the page of Shakspeare, he seems a creation of 
another world, doomed to a short existence on earth, and that 
existence prolonged only by a want of resolution to cut the 
thread of life ; a melancholy apd misanthropic youth, to whom 
all earth is “ stale, flat, and unprofitable,” mourning for a lost 
and beloved father, and seeking to shuffle off the mortal coil. 
Now in the acting of this character, ail performers, (and it is 
almost impossible to do otherwise,) ruffle, as it were, the 
smoothness of its surface. ‘To create effect, they become spirit- 
ed and artificial, which at once destroys the image of hallowed 
and mournful beauty, but in Mr. Hamblin we beheld the nice 
discriminating principle of making the actor subservient to the 
author ; there was no “ out heroding herod,” no pompous strut 
and studied gesture; he walked meditated and delineated as 
the poet intended, and the breathless attention mingled with 
the judicious applause with which he was rewarded, must have 
convinced him that his couception was justly appreciated. Mr. 
Barry sustained the Ghost, as he does every thing, correctly. 
Mrs. Herring, one of the most useful actresses existing, por- 
trayed Ophelia with taste and discrimination, and Mrs. Anderson 
looked the Queen magnificently. Although repulsive in its 
nature is the character, and out of favor with the audience, she 
however contrived, by her bearing and acting, to win their 
judicious opinion, Some of the minor characters, we think, 
might have been better cast, and to which we would call the 
attention of the manager, yet viewing the play as a whole, it 
was one of the most perfect performances it ever was our lot to 
witness. 


Nattonat Orera Hovse.—A continuation of the Naiad Queen 
has occupied part of the past month at this establishment, and 
also a few performances by the celebrated Buoth, but the prin- 


entitled Semiramis, freely rendered, according to the bills, from 
the German, combining all that is gorgeous in scenery and stage 
appointments. To the lovers of spectacle, it will well repay a 
visit, for seldom has this species of entertainment before been 
produced in such perfection in New-York. We believed the 
Naiad Queen to be the acme of all theatrical pageantry, but the 
production of Semiramis has shown that we were deceived, for 
it has in every way surpassed it. Attention, skill and liberality, 
have been bestowed upon every department of the spectacle, 
and which *ppear to be appreciated by the public, rewarding 
the managen ent with a succession of well filled houses. 


more opened under its recent management, with an augmenta- 
tion to its forces. The managers profess to revive the legiti- 
mate drama, and we should be happy to perceive their acts keep 
pace with their professions, but, as yet, the principal entertain- 
ments have been only of the lighter order ‘of the legitimate, 
such as two act dramas and vaudevilles. There is sufficient 
talent in the company to do better things, and we trust the 
managers will employ it. 


_—_— 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To ovr Lapy Sunscrizers.—The plate of the Fashions which 
we present this month to our fair readers, we may venture to 
affirm, is unequalled in correctness by any similar engraving at 
this time in the Union. Our arrangements are such, that the 
latest and most popular costumes of Paris and London are 
always forwarded to us, accompanied with the instructions and 
advice of some of the most fashionable female artistes of these 
cities. The great advantage arising to ladies from these engra- 
vings, who, by distance or other circumstances, are prevented 
from availing themselves of city assistance in the construction 
of their costume, is at once apparent, and proves that no depart- 
ment of our periodical is overlooked, to render it every way 
worthy of its appellation—a Ladies’ Companion. 

Puate or Summer Fasnions—Full Dress.—The bair in 
ringlets, ornamented with flowers, and a plume of paradise. 
The robe of fancy muslin, the waist cut low, ard trimmed with 
deep blond lace, sleeves short. The skirt full draped, and 
decorated in front with rows and tassels of pearls. 

Promenode and Carriage Dress.—Robe of brocade or rich 
muslin. The skirt open in front, waist low, and trimmed with 
frilled crape or blond lace, sleeves long, and not too full, with 
a half sleeve, descending from the shoulder to near the elbow. 
Silk, leghorn, chip, or shirred hat. Brim small, and ornamen- 
ted with rows of frilled crape. 

Evening Dress —Hair plainly braided. Half turban of rich 
satin, silk or crape, two small feathers pendant from the left. 
Robe of fancy muslin, waist low, sleeves full and open, looped 
to the shoulders, displaying the whole arm. Skirt full, trim- 
med with two rows of deep blond, each being looped in front, 
with a wreath of silk and imitation feathers. 


Brackett’s Binpinc or Satan.—A wonderful piece of art, 
considering the youth of the artist. Three months, we are 
informed, being the whole period occupied in its conception 
and execution. The subject is a noble one, fit for the chisel of 
the greatest sculptor. We admire the daring of Mr. Brackett. 
“ Aut Caesar aut nullus,” appears to be his motto, and we trust 
that his enthusiasm, supported by industry, time ang study, 
will entitle him to wear it nobly. 


New Music.—The Changeling, by James G. Macder —The 
composer of this beautiful ballad is too well known to require 
any particular commendation from us, nevertheless we capnot 
refrain from expressing our opinion that it is one of the most 
successful he has produced. It is the first of a series of Irish 
melodies now in the course of publication, and if the succeeding 
ones are equal, or only nearly to this, we will venture to pre- 
dict that their popularity will be great. The words are worthy 








of the music, and are written by John Inman, Esq. 
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